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That helps you so much. 
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light; others dark? 

Is the spacing between characters 
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tal and small letters exactly on the 
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The keyboard is grand. And throughout each day. 
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In the World of Today 


SECRETARIES NEED ALL 3! 


2. Ediphone Voice Writing 


RIGHT NOW! . . . October 
1945! .. . Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing shares the honors with typing 
and shorthand. 

When your graduates look for 
secretarial jobs they will often be 
asked, “Are you a proficient Edi- 
phone Secretary?” If your gradu- 
ates can answer “yes,” they will 
get the job! Knowledge of the 
Ediphone is a factor that repeat- 
edly determines whether your 
graduates win the job. 


= IMPORTANT 


Why not add the Ediphone 
Secretarial Course to your curric- 
ulum? Want the facts? Write 
Dept. O-10, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada, Thomas A. Edison, 
Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, 


Toronto. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Ediphone Voice Writing Equipment Is 
Now Available For Educational Use. 
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Top Executives Require 
Dictaphone-trained 
Secretaries... 


The cream of secretarial positions requires Dicta- 
phone-trained personnel because top executives 
depend upon Dictaphone Electronic Dictation to ex- 
pedite their work. 

The Dictaphone method of talking 
memos and letters into a small microphone—the 
dictation “Control Center’’—which stands unobtru- 
sively on the desk, has been widely approved by 
the nation’s business and industrial leaders. 
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Secretaries praise Dictaphone Electronic Dictaiion, 
not only because it enables them to hear dictation 
so clearly, but because this method frees them for 
the accomplishment of important duties that will 
assure their recognition as executive assistants 

Prepare your students to fill America’s best 
secretarial positions . Give them Dictaphone f 
training. Send today for free information about : 
the Dictaphone Business Practice Course. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 


ration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other sound 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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The microphone heart of 








DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION is the 
“CONTROL CENTER" from which this front-rank executive guides a far-flung industry. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


i South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
By E. M. Keithley, President, N E A Department of Business Education 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION FACES CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 


Solving problems is a continuous task for individuals and for society. Business educa- 
tors have their share of the abundant supply of problems facing education today. How 
we deal with them depends upon our own efforts and intelligence. Business education is 
in a position to move forward. This it shall do unless there are too many people in the 
field who hanker for “the good old days.” 

Each business educator is in a position to do something. In the following areas there 
is fertile soil for our efforts : 


(1) To provide commercial curricula and related services which will 
meet the needs of boys and girls and of business which will employ them. 

In spite of high wages paid to industrial workers during the war years and the compara- 
tively low wages received by office people, there is every reason to believe that the trend is 
in the direction of an increase in the importance of office work. If our vocational business 
education programs of training are to bring boys and girls to a level of occupational com- 
petency necessary for beginning jobs, some of our current practices in curricula, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up, will need considerable overhauling. The most important step is 
to find out what these beginning jobs require in the way of training. This means that su- 
pervisors and teachers must inquire into conditions of employment for the facts about these 
jobs. It means that they must cooperate with businessmen and convince them that the 
schools can do this job of training. At present they do not think so. Schools which have 
competent and efficient guidance, placement, and follow-up services for their students are 
the exception rather than the rule. Why not eliminate some of the useless record keeping, 
sometimes called guidance, upon which teachers spend countless hours, and spend the 
time with youngsters rendering improved services? 


(2) To counteract the effects of the war on business education. 

A demand for more conventional work in science and mathematics has drawn heavily 
upon enrollments in business subjects. A survey of one large high school reveals that a 
prewar enrollment of boys in advanced business classes has been reduced from approxi- 
mately 70 boys per semester in 1940 to 15 boys in the same classes in 1945. This trend 
toward more conventional subjects is working against a balance of vocational and general 
education. It is the duty of business educators to get the facts and to make use of them 
for guidance purposes. 

The idea has generally become accepted that the armed forces have obtained vastly 
superior results to those of regular schools. Without detracting from the achievements of 
the Army and the Navy, let us not fail to realize that given the same favorable conditions 
teachers in civilian classes can achieve the same results ; but not without substantially in- 
creasing the cost of education. This the public may not be willing to pay. 


(3) To improve the training and status of business teachers. 

Teacher-training institutions will have to be alert to current demands. They will have to 
cut out “busy-work” programs which lead to this and that degree and substitute some 
training in attitudes which will make the teacher think for himself. Fundamental train- 
ing in subject matter, skills, and in teaching methods are not to be neglected, but just as 
important in the development of a good teacher is his attitude toward the individual stu- 
dent. 

The status of business teachers can be improved by their own efforts. This can be done 
by meeting the basic requirements of business in training boys and girls and by convincing 
businessmen that it is being done. If the business teacher is unknown in the business 
community, he is not selling himself or his product to the community. 


(4) To establish a real national organization of business educators which 
will be able to deal effectively and aggressively with problems and issues. 

All of the existing organizations have done a great deal of good for business education. 
However, not one of them has the strength to command the respect which a united pro- 
fessional association should carry. Ten to twenty thousand business educators should de- 
mand an organization which will support an executive secretary, which will serve them, 
through professional publications, and which will also provide many other essential serv- 
ices, including dissemination of the results of research. Present organizations are kept 
alive by the efforts of people who are engaged in other full-time employment and who 
contribute their marginal time to association activities. The full-time secretary will make 
these efforts doubly effective. 


















Business training, for thousands of returned vet- 
erans and for present school enrollments, will in- 
clude Office Machine skill, and specifically Monroe 
operation. 

Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead 
in three ways. (1) Recommending the proper ma- 
chine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text 
books. (3) Placing your order for equipment in 
line for future delivery. 

Call on your Monroe representative or write our 
Educational Department—be ready to meet the 
demand for Monroe-trained students. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator —50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—jin 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding 
Calculator for schools only ... now available for future 
delivery without priority. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 





PEACE TIME PLANNING ESSENTIAL NOW | 
FOR OFFICE ee TRAINING WITH MONROE ed 


EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL NOW FOR MONROE TRAINING 
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ECONOMIC TRAINING AND ECONOMIC ‘‘HUMBUGGERY”’ 


The slide-rule economist has developed ready-made answers as to the future of our eco- 
nomic life. These prophets of the new era try and, with some success, succeed in con- 
vincing the public that they can measure with mathematical exactitude the economic trends 
which we will face in the next decade. Statistical graphs are developed which are supposed 
to tell how much will be saved in the immediate postwar era, how much of this saving can 
be absorbed by industry, and what the dire results will be of a shortage of capital funds or 
of a surplus thereof. These prophesies are not made as intuitional forecasts as they were 
by the prophets of yore, but are presented as scientific prognoses. These prophets do not 
say if the conditions in the period from 1945 to 1955 are similar to those between 1925 
and 1935 and if other factors do not interfere (as they almost inevitably do), then there is 
a likelihood that the national savings will be so many billion dollars. They bluntly state 
what they know to be the saving. Such dogmatic presentations are sheer humbuggery. 
The amazing thing is not only that the public which is presumably economically illiterate 
accepts these fantasies, but that people who are supposed to make careful studies of econo- 
mics swallow them—bait, hook, line, and sinker. In fact, in many cases, the slide-rule 
prophets have studied economics in the best recognized schools. Such results of economic 
education make one very skeptical of the value of any organized discipline in this field. 

The explanation, however, for this epidemic of crystal-ball economics is not hard to 
find. It is blindly assumed that people reason to discover facts whereas almost invari- 
ably they reason to explain their beliefs and wishes. Those who feel that unless they plan 
our economy that our economic system will fail must impress the rest of us with their 
certainty of knowledge. Otherwise, how will the public have confidence in their reme- 
dies? The new-era economic prophets indicate that in the postwar period our national 
income will be anywhere from 120 to 200 billion dollars depending on how the factors are 
weighted. On the basis of this they state that our savings will be anywhere from 25 bil- 
lion to 50 billion dollars a year. They have predetermined that our ability to absorb capi- 
tal goods investment will be anywhere from 10 to 40 billion dollars a year. As a conse- 
quence, we will either have a dire surplus of capital funds resulting in a depression or an 
acute shortage of capital funds resulting in economic strangulation. The consensus of 
thinking seems to be in the direction of an excess of capital funds and that this excess must 
be harnessed by the Government through vast capital outlay expenditures. The fact is that 
neither these prophets and nor any one else knows just what our income will be, what our 
savings will be, or what our need for capital funds will be. 

Such economic drooling as that indicated above is that of the level of the eighteenth 
century physician whose cureall for all diseases was draining the patient of a quart or 
more of blood. Once in a while it worked ; more generally, the patient was cured but died. 

Not all economic forecasting should be condemned. The Brookings Institution, for ex- 
ample, is outstandingly cautious in its judgments. It admits that its decisions are not 
scientific in the sense in which statements about physical sciences can be scientific. The 
bases upon which judgments are made are given and then it is freely admitted that if these 
guesses are sound, then certain resultants are likely. Moreover, the opinions given are not 
spectacularly distorted for front page display. 

Economics is no longer called the dismal science. Unfortunately in deleting the adjec- 
tive, we have failed to delete the noun. Economics at the present time is in the realm of 
statistical exercise based upon certain generalizations which will work in the long run and 
on the average but all too often distorted by philosophical rationalization. It is the func- 
tion of business teachers to be realistic about what is economic truth and what is eco- 
nomic guesswork. The fact, for example, that in the long run machines do not eliminate 
jobs does not mean that machines never displace workers. Economics is not a mathema- 
tical study and does not function ina vacuum. It is a lusty human study. It has all the 
ramifications, intricacies, and contradictions that we find not only in society as a whole but 
in the individual in particular. 

















Bookkeeping Machine 
Training 


Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « 
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NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « 










THE KEY 
TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, ot 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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N air of quiet business efficiency 
A is the first impression given to 
a visitor entering the suite of offices 
housing the commercial department 
of Loveland High School. Students 
are at work on calculating machines, 
posting machines, or transcribing at 
typewriters from dictating machine 
records, among other jobs. The en- 
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Office Machine Work Shop at Loveland 


tire effect is that a group of employ- 
ees of very high morale are at work 
on tasks that are interesting and use- 
with @ ful. 
pro: Starting at the end room of the 
suite housing the commercial depart- 
westi@ ment, the business machine room is 
and located first, next to it being the 
, otf Dookkeeping room, where funda- 
troit 


es of 


mentals are taught. Now the visitor 
reaches the office of the service de- 
partment, which has _ duplicating 
equipment installed, and a counter at 
which any who have work to be done 
present themselves. The fourth room 
in the series, is used for typing, and 
1s equipped with standard desks for 
instructional use. Fifth, is the room 


for s i ti 
will horthand instruction. 
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High School Showing Dictating Machines 
and Duplicators in Use. 


Community Service Motivation 


in Commercial Teaching 


by 
Harold Ferguson 


Loveland High School 
Loveland, Colorado 


and 
Herman O. Hovde 
st: Lt Ay EG. 


Last, after the stranger has been 
convinced that he is in a_ business 
office, he reaches the office of the 
employer, and for the first time he 
returns to the impression that he is 
in a school, for there is headquarters 
for the head of the department, and 
the staff which consists of one in- 
structor. 





Innovation is correct in one sense 
only—that this method of teaching 
is not like the ordinary high school 
commercial curriculum. It is intensely 
practical, and graduates of the school 
are in genuine demand in offices, be- 
cause of the high degree of skill 
developed in their course of training. 


Modern Equipment for Business 
Machines Course 


The course given to each student 
in the department who intends to 
graduate as an office worker consists 
of two years of shorthand, and two 
years of typing, followed by a year 
devoted to business machines. Two 
years of shorthand are given because 
experience has demonstrated that one 





year gives such a moderate degree of 
speed and skill that the student can- 


not use it practically. After two 
years, which includes taking dictation 
and transcribing under office condi- 
tions, most students have proficiency 
enough to be valuable in most offices. 

The year spent on business ma- 
chines is divided into units, generally 
six weeks in length, each of which 
is spent on a phase of work, or on a 
specific machine. The student thus 
becomes familiar with most types of 
business machines and has a reason- 
able proficiency in operating them. 

Equipment provided in the depart- 
ment includes four calculators, four 
adding machines, two transcribers, 
one dictating machine, and a shaver. 

The larger machines owned are a 
posting machine, an addressing ma- 
chine, a_ stencil duplicator, fluid 
type duplicator, and filing systems. 
Recently purchased equipment, which 
will be used during the coming school 
year, includes a fully automatic book- 
keeping and posting machine, a bill- 
ing machine, and a fully automatic 
calculator. 


Community Service Given by 
Students 

In order to provide useful work 
that would give valuable experience 
to students, and provide an incentive 
for learning, because the work done 
was an integral part of community 
life, a system of commercial service 
to the community was set up. 

Announcements were made to busi- 
ness firms, civic organizations, and 
individuals, that typing, duplicating, 
addressing cards and similar jobs 
would be done free of labor expense 
with the cost of material being the 
only charge. In addition, all depart- 
ments of the schools were told that 
duplicating, including preparation of 
stencils, and other necessary work 
was to be done at any time. 

A valuable by-product of this serv- 
ice has been the added interest of 
citizens in the work done by students, 
and in the school program in general. 
It is an excellent selling job for the 
school in its relation to the commun- 
ity. 

During the first year of community 
service, 576 jobs were completed by 
the department. An average of 
thirty-two jobs were done daily, and 
a total of 100,000 sheets of paper 
were used. Forty-five and a half per 
cent of the jobs submitted were 
duplicating, and fifty-two and eight 
tenths percent were typing. Churches, 
clubs, and business institutions were 
included in organizations having 
work done. Individual business men 
also had work done. 


1] 





In the first twenty-four weeks ot 
the school year, 389 jobs were com- 
pleted by the commercial department. 
Two hundred forty-four were for the 
high school, 48 for the junior high, 
which is situated as one wing of the 
high school building, and 29 jobs for 
the grade schools. The remainder 
were for organizations and business 
men. Over one-half of the jobs were 
finished in two days or less. 

The community service plan de- 
velops a great deal of interest in the 
students who are assigned to it. Any 
lapses from proper discipline are 
easily remedied by taking away the 
privilege of working. Students spend 
many extra hours at work in the 
shop in the course of a semester, and 
the rooms are busy continuously. 
Two instructors make up the staff of 
the department, so three rooms of the 
commercial suite are supervised by 
students. Morale is so high that the 
atmosphere is one found in an office. 
Giving students such responsibility 
develops their self-reliance, and tends 
to make a worker with a good atti- 
tude later, when the student is em- 


ployed. 


Added Skills Developed by 
Students 

In working on jobs of various 
kinds, the students get opportunities 
to learn details of office work that 
are often not included in commercial 
courses taught by classroom methods. 
A responsible student is selected to 
take charge of the office, and any new 
work coming in is received and re- 
corded by that student. Work is 
divided among class members, and 
the student in charge, and by one of 
the teaching staff. High standards of 
accuracy and neatness are set up and 
maintained. 

When a piece of work is presented 
to the department, it is listed on a 
work order form by the student in 
charge of the office. On the form 
appears the name of the person de- 
siring the work, the subject in which 
the work is to be done, if it is school 
work, the date work is wanted, and 
the number of copies wanted. 

The type of work is listed also, 
i.e. duplicating, typing, or preparation 
of stencils, and the number of sten- 
cils provided or those needed, are 
recorded as well as the number of 
sheets of paper required. 


Bookkeeping Skill Developed 
by Practical Work 


To provide real practice in book- 
keeping, the commercial classes are 
responsible for the accounts of school 
organizations. A voucher system is 
maintained, and all funds expended 
are accounted for by both check and 
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voucher. Funds are received in one 
central account, and paid out by 
checks drawn by the secretary of the 
school district, after a correct voucher 
is received. Keeping the accounts of 
all organizations gives good experi- 
ence to bookkeeping classes. 

In addition, the accounts of stu- 
dents who patronize the newly or- 
ganized school cafeteria, are kept by 
the bookkeeping classes. For this pur- 
pose, a record form was set up show- 
ing the name of the student in a 
visible index system. On each card 
was space to record payments, and 
also meals taken. 

Fach day the file is kept in the 
office of the commercial department, 
so students can pay luncheon fees at 
free moments. A careful record of 
payment is kept, and receipts are 
issued to each individual. Cash is 
checked frequently so no opportunity 
exists for misappropriation of funds. 

At noon, a record is made of all 
who eat meals, and this is later posted 
on the individual cards. This work 
takes care of the accounting for the 
school cafeteria, and thus aids in 
lowering costs of meals. 


Students Find Part-Time Jobs 


When the student has advanced to 
the stage where he has mastered the 
fundamental skills in typing and 
shorthand, and has had drill and 
experience on the business machines 
in the department, if he has shown 
sufficiently high achievement, he is 
required to approach business men 
to interview for a part-time job. 

This phase of the training is de- 
signed for the last six weeks of the 
school year. The student must secure 
a job, arrange for a working sched- 
ule, and maintain the schedule. Time 
on the job is limited to one or two 
hours a day, and no pay is allowed 
for that time. Usually the business 
man is so well pleased with the new 
employee that extra hours of work 
are requested, outside of school 
hours, for which the student is paid. 

Another feature of this phase is 
that the student gets acquainted with 
one or more business men, and has 
often an opportunity to take full- 
time employment at the end of the 
school year. Student reaction to the 
interview with business men is that 
it gives very valuable experience. 


Finished Work With Speed 


A summary of the jobs that were 
completed by the commercial depart- 
ment at the end of twenty-four weeks 
of operation of the plan, shows that 
quick service was the rule for those 
who brought work into the work 
shop. About one-third of the work 


done was completed in one day, and 
one-fourth of the total required -wo 
days. 

The remaining jobs were com. 
pleted in less than six days, exept 
for 33, which took longer than t iat, 
These figures are based on 389 :obs 
completed. 

Most of the jobs that were com- 
pleted in one day were single prox ess 
jobs, such as typing, or duplicating 
alone. Many jobs were typing of 
short tests or duplicating work sheets 
from stencils that were handed in 
by instructors. 

A large number of different j bs 


were done, but this was considered § 


a desirable condition since it give 
students experince in learning the 
standards needed for many kinds of 
work. Monotony was not present, be- 
cause of the many different kinds of 
work, and also, because of the large 
variation in content. 


Types of Service Offered 


Types of service offered to the 
community were typing of letters 
from direct dictation, shorthand tak- 
ing of dictation with transcription 
from notes, dictating machine record- 
ing with transcription later. Anyone 
wishing to take a dictating machine 
to his office was permitted to do so. 
After the recording was made, the 
machine and record were returned to 
the school, and the record was tran- 
scribed. Materials that were to be 
duplicated were accepted by dicta- 
tion or already typed. Students then 
prepared the stencils or typed the 
carbons, and other students ran the 
duplicating machines to complete the 
job. Stencils or carbons, already pre- 
pared, were run on the machines 
also. 

For the year that the plan has 
operated, the instructors feel that a 
great amount of progress has been 
made. The change in attitude of stu- 
dents has been most noticeable and 
the amount of work done by each in- 
dividual illustrates clearly that busi- 
ness office atmosphere is extremely 
conducive to efficiency for high 
school students. 
bered that this experiment was con- 
ducted in a school with high stand- 
ards of conduct and excellent student 
morale. 

Students are enthusiastic over the 
plan. Enrollment in the commercial 
department is high, and indications 
are that it will grow. Many schools 
in the past have used the commercial 
department as a dumping ground, 
but this plan appears to be going in 
the direction of selection of students 
for commercial diplomas on the basis 
of their ability to profit by the learn- 
ing offered. 
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The Perfect Copy Method in Typing 


Hi: content of this article will per- 

haps sound somewhat ‘“‘out-of- 
date. since there are at present very 
few ‘ypewriting teachers in existence 
—we hope! who use the “traditional” 
methods. 

Would you believe though, that in 
some civilized parts of the United 
States, that country “dedicated to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” Our youngsters are subjected 
to the tortures of the monotonous 
practice of typing over and over the 
same three or four words—or maybe 
sometimes they are lucky enough to 
type a whole sentence before making 
an error, just because the “fiends and 
freaks of nature” in charge of these 
poor helpless victims insist upon de- 
manding “perfect copies” of all ma- 














Retarded Pupil 


terial typed! From the very day they 
enter class—they touch each key with 
fear and trembling, petrified at the 
dread thought that they might make 
an error. 


Why Perfect Copy? 


Is there no mercy left in the 
schoolroom? No milk of human 
kindness? Are these antiquated prac- 
tices of dull routine drill and boring 
repetition necessary for the develop- 
ment of skill, speed and accuracy— 
or do they develop these important 
phases of typewriting? It stands to 
reason that much more would be ac- 
complished by insisting that the 
proper technique be acquired so that 
fatigue and waste of time may be 
reduced to a minimum, and also that 
endurance may be strengthened and 
correct habits developed, as these are 
important factors in the learning 
process. 

There are teachers though, who are 
allowed—and even paid from tax- 
payers’ money to sit in typing rooms 





at the desk and record “perfect 
copies” as they trickle in from the 
strenuous efforts of the nervous, 
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hair-twisting, grimacing child who 
has struggled for the entire hour try- 
ing to produce one of the cherished 
“perfect copies” of an exercise con- 
sisting of two or three lines. When 
she has achieved this wonderful suc- 
cess, she is handsomely rewarded 
with a grade of 80 per cent; if she 
is fortunate enough to type two of 
the same exercise, 90 per cent, and 
for the third—Oh boy, 100 per cent. 
What is considered a “‘perfect copy ?” 
—Well, one that has no_ typo- 
graphical errors. Suppose as the ex- 
ercises increase in length they require 
correct vertical and horizontal center- 
ing on the page. This is an insig- 
nificant matter—they may be typed 
on a whole or half sheet of paper, 
beginning on the first writing line at 
the top and extending six, eight or 
even ten or fifteen lines; margins set 
0 and 50, 5 and 65, 10 and 8&3, or 
just almost any combination, and 
just so there is no typographical 
error, the exercise is considered “‘per- 
fect” in the eyes of the “fiend.” 


Posture is Important 


Now, let’s analyze this poor 


voungster’s technique—she sits with 
feet 


both crossed with the one on 





‘Seek and Ye Shall Find.’’ 


top hooked securely over the round 
of the chair, straining all the muscles 
that should be relaxed—blissfully 
ignorant that such posture is the 
cause for the fatigue she feels at 
the close of the typing period; or 
perhaps she has her hands clamped 
tightly to the frame of the machine 
as if she feared it would crawl 
away ; her fingernails are so long and 
cumbersome that they resemble 


ostrich claws and it is impossible to 
strike the correct key because of this 
—if she aims at the ‘“d’’, she will in- 
variably “harpoon” the “e”; she is 
closely watching the paper in the ma- 
chine or the keyboard and_ her 
fingers, and last but not least, vigor- 
ously chewing gum to “boogy- 
woogy” rhythm. 


, 


Dictated Typing is No Test 


After several months of the prac- 
tice described above and with no in- 
struction from the busy ‘“‘record- 
keeping” sitter-at-the-desk, as to cor- 
rect posture, proper technique, 
watching the copy, etc., time comes 
for checking-up and issuing report 
cards. Here is an example of the 
type of examination given. All the 
poor innocent victims have their 
heads chunked up into stuffy paper 





Mid-Term Examination 


“pokes” and ten minutes of dicta- 
tion administered, doubtless with elo- 
quence—using such material as “The 
Declaration of Independence”, ‘The 
Constitution of the United States”, 
“The Bill of Rights”, or maybe 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address.” The 
goal ?—“ Perfect Copy.” 

Learning to type is not a matter 
of so many perfect copies produced 
of each exercise or drill, but a 
thorough development of continuity 
in typing, rhythmic stroking, correct 
technique, correct posture, and intel- 
ligent practice that tend to produce 
the most speed, accuracy and en- 
durance in the performance of a 
piece of work. There are many other 
important features that might be men- 
tioned in connection with success in 
attaining skill. 

Textbooks are usually prepared by 
people who have made a thorough 
study of a subject, and also of psy- 
chology and its contribution to the 
learning process. So the writer of 
a typing text, with his abundance 
of knowledge of the subject, his ex- 
perience both in learning to type and 
in teaching others, certainly is pre- 
pared to arrange the necessary types 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Flashcards for Shorthand Instruction 


HEN I suggested to a leading 
shorthand authority the use of 
flashcards for shorthand instruction, 
he cooled my enthusiasm consider- 
ably when he said, “Well, I have 
heard of teachers using flashcards in 
shorthand classes, and I suppose it 
is all right, but it has never appealed 
to me. I’ve found that those teach- 
ers who use flashcards are usually 
teachers who have once been elemen- 
tary grades teachers and I rather 
think that such a method is pretty 
much of a—kindergarten technique.” 
I came back to my own classroom 
feeling rather chastened for being 
guilty of using a “kindergarten 
technique” in a college classroom. I 
had used flashcards in both Anniver- 
sary and Functional classes of Gregg 
shorthand—not displacing the tech- 
niques used in these methods, but 
supplementing them. I now decided 
to teach shorthand without any adul- 
terating of the orthodox methods 
with flashcards. 


Interest in Work is Basic 


But time and again although I 
knew my classes were progressing 
satisfactorily, I kept remembering 
the pep and the enthusiasm the flash- 
cards had aroused. One day when 
the class seemed to need an academic 
pill or morale-builder of some kind, 
I weakened and stepped to my flash- 
card file. 

At the end of the period the class 
left with memories refreshed con- 
cerning certain difficult brief forms 
and with enthusiastic approval of the 
use of the flashcards. “Use them 
again, won’t you?” asked a gangling 
young man who often acted as 
spokesman for his class (particularly 
if the assignments seemed too pro- 
digious), “Boy, those are keen — 
they really help me. You got a set to 
go with tomorrow’s assignment? 
Could I borrow them overnight? My 
roommate can give me the works 
with them tonight.” 

The next day he beamed at me, 
mighty pleased with his own com- 
mand of the new forms. 

I continued using the flashcards, 
and I shall continue to do so for I 
have found them to be of great value 
as have several other shorthand 
teachers of my acquaintance. 

The initial task of making the 
flashcards is the biggest chore. Once 
your set is made, though, you can 
use them year after year. (My own 
set has withstood five years of almost 
daily use.) 
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How to Make Flashcards 


With a lettering pen and _ black 
India ink, the shorthand outlines are 
drawn upon plain white index cards, 
3 by 5 inches, or 4 by 6 inches, 
whichever seems advisable for the 
size of your classroom. If you wish 
to give your students additional help 
in learning correct position, draw a 
red line through the shorthand out- 
line to indicate the line of writing. 

On the reverse side of the card in 
the upper left hand corner, write the 
longhand and the shorthand form in 
normal size. In the upper right hand 
corner write the number of the para- 
graph or unit in the text in which 
that shorthand form is first intro- 
duced. Thus you can file together 
the words from each lesson, keeping 
them in a pack by means of a rubber 
band. Stored in a small card cabinet, 
any set of cards is quickly available. 

To provide relaxation during a 
dictation period, pick out a pack of 
flashcards and give the class a minute 
or two of review on brief forms or 
words involving analogical word be- 
ginnings and endings. The students 
recite the words orally in unison; 
occasionally one student will perform 
alone. Sometimes we even go com- 
pletely berserk with our “kinder- 
garten technique” and have two per- 
sons compete in recognizing the 
words. The individual who says the 
correct word first gets the card, and 
when the pack is completed each com- 
petitor counts the number of cards 
he has won—(Yes! Just as we did 
back in first grade!)—and the loser 
takes on a new competitor. Indeed, 
such a procedure is decidedly elemen- 
tary, but so is a good laugh—and we 
have many of them in our classes! 


Presenting New Forms by 
Flashcards 


Once in a while I become so here- 
tic that I do not use the blackboard 
method of presenting new forms, and 


‘use the flashcards instead. This pro- 


vides variety, and yet uses a tech- 
nique familiar, and therefore not dis- 
rupting, to the class. 

To supplement review work on 
prescribed word lists, I find that 
flashcards of these same forms are 
stimulating. A review word list is 
always in the same order; similar 
words are grouped together. This is 


of special value in the early stayes 
of learning such forms, but after the 
student has become somewhat fan:il- 
iar with the lists, I find it more 
profitable to use the flashcards. Thus 
the words are not kept in the saime 
order; especially difficult terms can 
be segregated for extra drill. 

If you are of the old school that 
believes brief and frequent testing is 
good for the class morale, you will 


find flashcards of excellent value in | 


administering word tests in a mini- 
mum of time. Should you decide to 
give a test on 20 brief forms, just 
sort out 20 flashcards of such out- 
lines. If it is a test on recognition 
and transcription, display the short- 
hand outline to the class; give them 
a few seconds to write down the 
longhand equivalent and go on to 
the next card. When you have fin- 
ished the group, have the students 
correct their papers while you go 
through the pack a_ second ~time, 
showing them each brief form short- 
hand outline while at the same time 
you tell them what the word is. 


Use in Testing 


If the test is to demonstrate their 
ability to write the shorthand outlines 
of some special forms, go through a 
selected pack dictating each word 
slowly. The dictation completed, 
show the shorthand forms on the 
cards so that they can correct their 
papers. Such word tests can be ad- 
ministered in just a few minutes and 
I, personally, find them of practical 
value in keeping students on their 
toes. 

The flashcards are also useful for 
home study. Students in high school 
have taken them home and Mother 
or Dad have drilled them—although 
Mother and Dad know nothing about 
shorthand. College students have 
gathered in small groups in dormi- 
tories while one of their number 
acted as monitor and flashed the 
cards. Slower students have used 
them to advantage outside of class 
and have thereby kept pace with their 
fellows. 

Yes, I use flashcards for shorthand 
instruction in college just as I used 
flashcards back there in the rural 
school, teaching little tots arithmetic 
combinations or the words in their 
primary and first grade readers! I 
thoroughly enjoy teaching shorthand, 
and not a small part of that enjoy- 
ment is due to the enthusiasm stu- 
dents continue to show when we use 
flashcards to corral those brief form 
“demons” into their minds. 
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Courses in Vocational Business Schools 


t VCE conditions vary in different 
iocalities, and in different types of 
schools, it is difficult to state cate- 
gorically what courses should be in- 
cluded in any given curriculum, or 
what the exact content should be of 
any specific course. It should be 
remembered, however that the prime 
objective in the specialized vocational 
type of school is to prepare the pupil 
for the immediate job; therefore, a 
survey of the employing field will 
probably indicate what is essential 
anid what is not. A few suggestions 
for guidance are offered below: 


Bookkeeping 


The bookkeeping cycle, including 
journalizing, posting, checking, tak- 
ing of statements, and ciosing the 
books, is, of course indispensable. 
The course should 
include functions 
of accounts, spe- 
cialized and col- 
umnar books, 
working sheets, 
the check book, 
and bank statement 
reconciliation. 

The bookkeeping 
pupil should not 
be left with the 
feeling that book- 
keeping systems are 
static and must 
never be altered to 
meet specific needs. 
Too often the im- 
pression is left 
with the pupil that 
“the customer is 
cut to fit the coat.” 
There are certain 
business organizations that are not 
individual proprietorships, partner- 
ships, or corporations ; there are some 
that show no conventional profits or 
losses from the sales of goods; there 
are some relatively large organiza- 
tions that do almost exclusively a 
cash business. Bookkeeping pupils 
should be made familiar with special- 
ized accounting procedures for pro- 
fessional men, for charitable organi- 
zations, for clubs and societies, for 
individuals, estates, trustees, and 
guardians, 

The graduate of the bookkeeping 
curriculum should understand pay- 
roll procedure with deductions for 
social security, pension contributions, 
group insurance or hospitalization, 
union dues, purchases of war bonds, 
and the like. She should have at 
least an intelligent conception of the 
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Editorial Note: This is the third 
of a series of articles on voca- 
tional business training. 





problems involved in income-tax pro- 
cedure, to the extent at least that she 
will know what records must be kept 
and what accounting statistics will 
have to be mustered for the use of 
tax expert who prepares the return. 

Collateral with the instruction in 
bookkeeping, should go adequate 
practice in longhand penmanship, the 


School 


English of business, arithmetical cal- 
culation, the general principles of 
business law, and the nature of busi- 
ness organization and departmental- 
ization. In localities where business 
machines are in common use, the 
pupils should have training on the 
calculators and listing machines, on 
billing machines and_ possibly on 
bookkeeping machines. If such ma- 
chines are not available for instruc- 
tion purposes, their functions should 
at least be explained. In any event, 
the pupils should have enough in- 
struction on the typewriters to enable 
them to make out bills, statements, 
forms, and reports; to address enve- 
lopes and write simple letters; to 
compose original matter at the ma- 
chine; and do ordinary copying work 
at a moderate speed. 


Receive Supplementary Training in teen 
Procedures Under the Supervision of the Head Master. i 


Stenography 

The first requisite for success in 
the stenographic curriculum is, of 
course, a thorough foundation in the 
theory of the shorthand system 
studied. This means, not only the 
automatization of a large number of 
commonly used words; it means in 
addition the ability to devise in- 
stantly, and without interruption of 
speed, outlines for more unfamiliar 
words which may intrude into the 
dictation. Teachers of shorthand 
who drill their pupils in cumulative 
word-building—such as “convert- 
converter - unconverted - incontro- 
vertible,” are helping them to de- 
velop this ability. The pupil must 
be so much at ease in the use of her 
system that she will put down in- 
stantly something that adequately 
represents the un- 
familiar word, and 
then go on without 
losing her stride. 

Perhaps one of 
the most difficult 
problems that the 
shorthand teacher 
has to face is that 
of determining ad- 
equate standards 
for the completion 
of the course in 
advanced short- 
hand. It is easy to 
say, “Our pupils, 
before graduation, 
must take dictation 
at 120 words a 
minute and tran- 
scribe all the ma- 
terial in mailable 
form.” Such a 
statement can be properly interpreted 
only if one knows: 

1. Does the word-count signify 
actual words or standardized words? 

2. How much material is dictated 
at 120 words a minute, and is the 
dictation continuous for a_ specific 
time, say three to five minutes; and 
is the material broken up into short 
takes with a pause after each take? 

3. How difficult is the material? 
Does it consist of the simplest mate- 
rial, ‘‘Why do we not hear from 
you in regard to your bill?’ Is it 
familiar language used in a technical 
sense, “We have been revising our 
authority files; please give us an 
extract from your bylaws covering 
the authorization for signatures and 
names of officers empowered to sign 
for the corporation.” Or is it strictly 
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technical language appropriate to one 
specific line of business, ‘Flanges for 
welding to corrosion-resisting steel 
piping and tubing shall be of black 


medium steel.” Or, perhaps, is it 
literary <a or Congressional 


Record, “I respectfully ask the at- 
tention of the Committee to this very 
important amendment.” 

4. What is meant by “mailability” ? 
Must all the material be transcribed 
in mailable form? Are erasures and 
corrections permitted? Are minor 
errors overlooked entirely, or do they 
bear a numerical penalty based on a 
100 per cent scale? 

5. Is the speed at which the mate- 
rial is transcribed taken into consid- 
eration ? 

Fortunately, the shorthand teacher 
has in the National Clerical Ability 
Tests an excellent model to follow. 
A study of the content of these tests 
and the conditions under which they 
are given should lead to vastly im- 
proved graduation standards. — 

The specialized secretarial fields, 
such as medical secretarial, legal 
secretarial, foreign trade secretarial, 
are definitely within the province of 
the specialized vocational training 
school. The pupils enrolled in such 
curricula should be limited in num- 
ber, both because of the limited field 
for employment and because of the 
necessity for more intensively per- 
sonalized work with pupils. Candi- 
dates for these curricula should show 
evidence, not only of probable ability 
in the general secretarial field, but 
also of probable talent in the spe- 
cialized professional field. 

The pupil in the secretarial cur- 
riculum should develop in typewrit- 
ing a speed on straight copying of at 
least 60 words a minute net, with 
errors limited to a minimum. What- 
ever may be said of the value of 
copy tests as related to actual office 
work, the indisputable fact remains 
that many office managers, personnel 
directors, and employers, do express 
themselves as favoring “words per 
minute” as at least a partial measur- 
ing stick of employability. 

The transcribing speed of the 
pupil should be from a third to a 


half (or higher) of her copying 
speed, and the pupil should ordi- 


narily be able to transcribe without 
too many pauses to consult the dic- 
tionary and other books of reference. 

Business English should be taught 
and well integrated with the work in 
advanced shorthand, since the tran- 
script offers an ideal means of 
putting into practice the precepts of 
the English class, and the English 
class provides a means for remedial 
instruction along lines indicated by 
defects noted in the transcripts. If 
the organization scheme of the school 
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is such that it is possible so to 
arrange programs that pupils shall 
take their work in English at - 
time they are taking their work 1 
advanced shorthand, and the E sath 
and shorthand classes are parallel 
with the same pupils in both classes, 
then it should be possible for the 
shorthand teacher to provide tran- 
script material which shall exemplify 
principles recently taught in the Eng- 
lish class. 

Facility work in business arithme- 
tic is important for the stenographic 
pupil for the reason that the business 
man is likely to live in a world of 
figures; much of his thinking is in 
terms of discounts, percentages, 
costs. and the like; if the stenog- 
rapher is to follow successfully the 
trail of his thoughts when she is tak- 
ing and transcribing dictation, she 
should be figure-minded and quick to 
sense, for example, whether a dis- 
count of 5 per cent or 50 per cent is 
more appropriate to the context of 
the material which she is transcribing. 

A certain amount of practice on 
office machines is desirable for the 
stenographic pupil, although it may 
be that this training may appropri- 
ately be limited to the acquaintance- 
ship stage. The stenographic pupil 
who hopes to advance to the secre- 
tarial stage will profit by such in- 
struction for at least three reasons: 

1. She should be prepared to bear 
a hand in the operation of such ma- 


chines as are used for the repro- 
duction of material; she will have to 
prepare stencils and master copies 


for duplicators; she may be called 
upon to use calculators and listers in 
connection with statistical material 
which she is preparing. 

She should be able to delegate 
work to others and to supervise the 


work of machine clerks who may 
know much more about the actual op- 
eration of the machines than she 
does. 

3. She should understand _ the 


functions of the machines so that she 
can plan the proper routing of the 
work. She should be able to decide, 
for example, whether a certain piece 
of work would be done more eco- 
nomically on one of the various types 
of duplicators or by a commercial 
printer. 

The temptation is great to recom- 
mend courses in such subjects as per- 
sonality development, business re- 
search, business history, organization 
and management, and the like for 
these pupils whose future work in 
the office, if they become secretaries, 
will demand a certain grace and so- 
cial poise. At least no such pupil 
should be graduated without having 
the opportunity, either through a 


model office, service in the schoo! ot- 


fices, or some cooperative project, o : 
working under conditions simila~ 
the actual office, rather than the i 
cal classroom. 


Clerical Practice 

Of prime importance to pupils ‘who 
elect this curriculum are record- 
keeping (including at least the ‘un- 
damental principles of bookkeeping), 
longhand penmanship, typewriling, 
business English, and arithmetic. 

They should have much practice in 
handling business forms, filling out, 


checking, verifying, sorting, filing, 
and interpreting the material. They 


should be skilled in consulting refer- 
ence books, and in using collateral 
aids, such as timetables, statistical 
lists, data sheets and the like. They 
should have much practice in filling 
out blank forms so that they will un- 
derstand the necessity for making 
answers clear, concise, and complete 
with no omissions of important in- 
formation. 

They should be drilled in the use 
of the telephone and various types of 
switchboards ; they should know how 
to meet the public, listen to a request 
that may not be too intelligently put, 
go directly to the best source of in- 
formation, and return with an an- 
swer that is clear, definite, and satis- 
fying. 

Such pupils must learn to depend 
upon their wits, their ingenuity, and 
their initiative to meet unexpected 
emergencies and to devise ways and 
means of accomplishing results. 

Some training (and beyond the ac- 
quaintanceship stage) should be pro- 
vided in the operation of the more 
commonly used office machines, such 
as listing machines, calculators, and 
duplicating machines. These pupils 
in the office will use rubber stamps, 


time recorders, stapling machines, 
paper fasteners, envelope opening, 


sealing, and stamping devices. They 
in some cases, be called upon 


may, 
to use the slide rule. As occasion 
demands, and as_ facilities permit, 


they should be acquainted with these 
mechanical aids. 


Office Machines 
If a course in office-machine opera- 
tion is offered as a separate and dis- 
tinct part of the school program, it 
may be assumed: 
1. That the school is in a position 
to offer adequate equipment. 

That there is definite evidence 
that pupils specializing in office-ma- 
chine preparation may find employ- 
ment in the area which shall enable 
them to make use of the training 
which they have secured in school. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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A Phase of Consumer Education 


NAS MUCH as there can be no as- 
surance that installment sales or- 
ganiz ‘ions and loan sharks will be 
more effectively dealt with after the 
than they were before, it re- 
for the teachers of business 
ts to develop educational pro- 
which will make their students 
aware of the dangers they face in 
dealing with this type of activity. 

Insiallment selling has been carried 
on in a small way for many years, 
but ifs increase since the close of 
World War I has been phenomenal. 
It is estimated that over 5% billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise was 
sold on installment contracts in 1940. 

While the majority of these sales 
were made on_ so-called equitable 
contracts, there is little question as 
to the fact that more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of this merchandise 
was disposed of under unfair agree- 
ments, and that in all probability, in 
addition to repossessing a consider- 
able part of the material that was sold, 
these unscrupulous dealers collected 
almost another billion in’ carrying 
charges and fees. 

It is the intent of this article to 
analyze some of the practices used 
both by good and by dishonorable 
dealers in the preparation of install- 
ment contracts, in the hope that those 
teachers who have the opportunity 
will acquaint their students with these 
practices and thus equip them with 
an ability to identify dishonest 
dealers. ; 
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Equitable Installment Methods 


Buying on the installment plan is 
expensive under the most favorable 
circumstances. Certain fees and con- 
ditions have been generally accepted, 
and are considered to be equitable. 
These should be familiar to every- 
one who makes installment purchases. 

Every installment contract should 
be easily readable and understand- 
able. A buyer should never take the 
word of a seller as to what the pro- 
visions are. He should read the 
agreement himself and know what 
they are. 

The provisions of the typical, 
properly developed installment sales 
contract are the following: 


Date. It date of 


the first 


must contain the 
the contract and the date of 
contractual payment. 
Purchase. It must contain the descrip- 
tion and price of the merchandise pur- 
chasi ed he the customer. 
t Payment. The amount of the 
down 1 ae must be recorded. This 
own deducted from the selling price 
he merchandise to arrive at the 
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amount which is being allowed addi- 

tional time for payment. 

Carrying Charge. The amount of the 
carrying charge is computed and is 
added to the deferred amount arrived 
at above. A carrying charge of more 
than 6 percent of the deferred balance 
is usually considered high, although 
6 percent is recognized as equitable. 
Some organizations publish schedules 
of definite amounts for various-sized 
contracts, based on the time allowed. 
If the carrying charge is not over 1 per- 
cent of the deferred amount for each 
month that the contract has to run, it is 
considered to be fair, but anything over 
that is usurous. 

Payment Periods. The number and 
extent of the payment periods must ap- 
pear in the contract. They are usually 
expressed as a given number. of weekly 
payments or of monthly payments. 

Periodic Payment. The periodic pay- 
ments are usually equal. The amount is 
found by dividing the number of periods 
into the total amount of the contract. 

Penalty. A penalty clause is orthodox 
in every installment sales contract. It 
states that should the buyer default in 
any one payment, the entire balance due 
on the contract, including the entire 
carrying charge, becomes immediately 
due and payable; and failure on the part 
of the buyer to make this payment in 
full automatically gives the seller the 
right to repossess the merchandise. This 
means that the seller can go to the home 
of the buyer and seize the article 
covered by the contract, and the buyer 
has no legal power to stop him. 

Two other provisions which a buyer 
should insist on having in the contract 
are: (a) Provision for a new contract 
with an extension of time and smaller 
payments if an emergency should arise; 
and (b) the privilege of paying off the 
balance in full at any payment date, with 
a rebate of prepaid carrying charges. 

A consumer must be made aware 
of the fact that one of the risks he 
assumes in installment buying is the 
possibility of losing both his mer- 
chandise and all that he has paid on 
it should he fail at any time to make 
a payment in his contract when it 
comes due. The seller has most of 
the breaks. 


To illustrate the procedure, assume that 
a chair, listed at $40.00, was sold to a 
customer with a down payment of $15.00, 
and with carrying charges of 6 percent, 
on a 6-month contract. 

$40.00 Price of the Chair 

-15.00 Down Payment 


$25.00 Balance Due on the Chair 


50 Carrying Charge (6% of $25.00) 


$26.50 Amount of the Contract 

$26.50 

_- = $4.41% periodic (monthly) 
6 payment 


Disposing of the fraction, the payments 
would be made in this order: $4.42, $4.41, 


$4.42, $4.42, $4.41, $4.42. 


Two points to emphasize are: (a) 
The carrying charge is computed on 
the balance due after deducting the 
down payment, not on the whole 
price; and (b) With a 6 percent 
carrying charge, a person is not pay- 
ing 6 percent interest on his defer- 
ment, but is paying a flat charge of 
6 percent of the balance after deduct- 
ing the down payment. The actual 
rate of interest in the problem above 
was 19.4 percent. 

The method for computing the true 
interest rate on a deferred payment 
contract is given below. It is ap- 
plied to the problem above. The 
steps are: 

Make a list of the amounts of 
that are due for 1l-month periods. This 
is done by successively subtracting the 
periodic payment from the amount of the 
contract, and from the successive re- 
mainders. 


money 


rinse Othe is. . ewlenee wane nee $26.50 
Carried for 1 month 

Second Month: $26.50 — $4.42 = $22.08 
Carried for 1 month 

Third Month: 22.08 — 
Carried for 1 month 

Fourth Month: 17.67 — 
Carried for 1 month 

Fifth Month: 13.25 — 
Carried for 1 month 

Sixth Month: 8.83 — 
Carried for 1 month 






























17.67 
13.25 


44i= 
442= 


442= + 8.83 


441= 442 


$92.75 


Since each of the extensions above is 
the amount for 1 of the 6 months of the 
contract, their sum, $92.75, is the equiva- 
lent of the entire contract for 1 month. 
In other words, the varying amounts listed 
for each of the six months are equivalent 
to a single amount of $92.75 for 1 month) 
only. 

The charge of $1.50 is the 

allowing the extension 
it is the amount of 


carrying 

charge made for 
of time. That means, 
interest collected by the seller for allow- 
ing the use of $92.75 for 1 month. In- 
terest rate is always computed per annum. 
Since the charge is $1.50 for 1 month, 
for a year it would be 123¢:SE.50; “of 
$18.00. 

The problem now is: Find the rate if 
the annual interest on $92.75 is $18.00. By 
the interest formula, the rate is found 
when the principal is divided into the 
interest : 

18.00 
—— = .194, or 19.4 percent 
92.75 

The true interest rate in this case 
is 19.4 percent per year. This seems 
like a pretty stiff rate. If it goes 
above 25 percent, it is too high. But 
up to about 25 percent is considered 
allowable. 


Ineauitable Installment Methods 


Roger W. Babson would forestall 
all installment selling. There can be 
no question as to the evils of the 
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system, but in some cases this plan 
of merchandising is justifiable. And 
since installment selling has become 
an integral part of our economy, it 
would seem that we will accomplish 
more by pointing out its pitfalls than 
by attempting to eliminate it. 

One most important unit in the 
education of all people is the develop- 
ment of an ability along the line of 
personal budgeting. Another is the 
development of  self-determination 
and sales resistance. When every 
prospective installment buyer makes 
use of the knowledge of how much 
he can spend with safety within the 
limit of his budget, and refuses to 
allow himself to be gullible in the 
presence of super-efficient salesmen 
who try to contract him into buying 
things for which he has no need; and 
at the same time reads and under- 
stands every contract he signs, and 
refuses to sign if he is not satisfied 
that the conditions are right, we will 
have gone a long way toward the 
elimination of shyster installment 
salesmen. 

Some types of salesmen to beware 
of are these: 

The salesman who talks fast and 
attempts to get a signature on a con- 
tract before the buyer has had an 
opportunity to study it thoroughly. 

The salesman who suggests that 
the buyer sign the contract in blank, 
that he, the salesman, will fill in the 
one or two little items later rather 
than wasting the good time of the 
buyer with unimportant details. 
There is no limit to the number and 
kind of obligations a salesman may 
tie a customer up to under such cir- 
cumstances. 

The salesman who hastily passes 
over the penalty provisions in a con- 
tract, telling the customer not to 
worry about those minor technicali- 
ties. In all probability they will turn 
out to be major technicalities. 

The salesman who makes one copy 
of the contract only, refusing to give 
one to the customer. He can change 
the agreement to suit himself later, 
and the customer will have no proof 
of the original agreement. 

The salesman who insists that the 
customer use the “easy-payment” 
plan when the customer wishes to 
pay cash. 

Many others might be suggested, 
but these will suffice as types. 

Following are a few varieties of 
contracts which should be invariably 
avoided. They are unjust and in- 
equitable, entirely against the inter- 
ests of the customer and in favor 
of the seller, and entirely outside the 
bounds of any protection required by 
the installment house. 

The Fine Print Contract. As a 
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rule, any contract that is long and 
full of fine print which can be read 
only with great difficulty should be 
considered unfavorably. One should 
beware of technical legal terminology. 
And one should never sign anything 
which he cannot read, regardless of 
what the salesman says the contents 
are. 

The Contract With the Big Dif- 
ferential. If there is excessive dif- 
ference between the amount of the 
contract and the listed selling price, 
the contract should not be signed. 
The only justifiable addition to the 
sales price is the carrying charge 





‘Read and understand every contract.” 


(and in rare cases an insurance 
policy). It is not uncommon for a 
contract to be so developed that the 
carrying and other costs amount to 
more than the deferred amount on 
the merchandise with the result that 
after half or more of the monthly 
payments have been made, the con- 
sumer has not yet paid anything on 
his merchandise. 

A man went into an “easy-payments” 
clothing store and bought a suit marked, 
$26.50. He was assured that it was the 
equal of any $50.00 suit he could find 
elsewhere. His contract, in ten easy pay- 
ments, included the following: 


GOS GS a $26.50 


Carrying Charge (their minimum) 10,00 


BRO Poe he heme Sas o-eA eee 3.50 
Cost of Insurance Policy ........ 8.10 
Filing Fee for Chattel Mortgage 3.50 
PanANciIe CHALKE ©. es cs canes 3.00 

Wal OGL wc cose ncese $54.60 


In this case, no down payment was re- 
quired. The ten monthly payments were 
listed at $5.46 each. After making five 
payments, he had not yet completed set- 
tlement for the financing and carrying 
costs of $28.10. An honest dealer would 
not have charged over a maximum of 10 
percent of $26.50 for carrying charges. 

The actual rate of interest on this con- 
tract was 112.3 percent. 

The Contract with Excessive Se- 
curity. The only equitable security in 
an installment contract is reposses- 
sion, which when added to the down 
payment, is ample protection to the 
seller. 

If the seller asks for further se- 
curity in the form of assignment of 
salary or wages, walk out and leave 
him, for he means no good. 

If he asks for a chattel mortgage 
on other items which the consumer 
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owns, he is going beyond his ar. 
cepted rights. Avoid his contrac . 

If he asks for a co-signer, in: orm 
him that you have changed our 
mind and have decided not to take 
the product. And further, one should 
never allow himself to be talked into 
becoming a co-signer. The signer of 
a contract is usually freed from fur. 
ther paying when the finance com: 
pany takes back his purchase, bu 
not so the co-signer. He may be 
forced to continue to pay indefinitely, 
and he has no possible claim on the 
merchandise, once it has been repos- 
sessed by the seller. 

There is a case on record in which 
the contract was so worded tha 
after the merchandise had been re 
possessed by the seller and the orig. 
inal signer was in the clear, the co- 
signer was forced to continue paying 
the monthly installments on the con- 
tract for over a year. He finally got 
out by paying off the face of the 
contract. The original signer had, 
with his down payment and six in- 
stallments, paid more than half oj 
the price of the item, and the co 
signer had paid two and a half times 
its price; and with all that, the seller 
still had the merchandise. 

Contract Requiring an Insurance 
Policy. If the type of merchandis: 
sold requires an insurance policy, the 
buyer should refuse to sign it unles 
the seller gives him a copy of the 
insurance policy. A common practic? 
is to include a charge for insurance 
in the contract without taking out 2 
policy. Just another bit of profit for 
the seller at the expense of the um- 
wary consumer. 


Add-on Contract. If a second pwr 
chase is made while installments are 
still being paid on a first purchase 
the only safe procedure is to have 
separate and distinct contracts. 4 
consumer should never allow himsel! 
to be talked into adding a new pur 
chase to an old agreement. To illus 
trate the methods used by dealers an( 
the dire results that can accrue t) 
buyers from the use of this process 
a case 1s given: 

A man purchased a dining room suit 
for $168.00 on a 12-month contract, payin 
$40.00 down. Carrying charges wel 
$35.00. 

He made 8 payments of $13.59 each 
Then he bought a radio listed at $35.00 a 
which he made a down payment of $10.0 
The salesman induced him to add. thi 
onto his old contract which still ha 
$54.28 to go. The additional carryini 
charge would be $9.00, making a_ ne 
12-month contract of $88.28, which : 
$7.36 per month. 

After making nine payments on. thi 
contract, he bought an end table listed 3 
$15.00. He wanted to pay cash for thi 
but the salesman accepted a down payme 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Organization, Purpose, and Content of Salesmanship 


Al iSMANSHIP is a_ subject 
the. is usually thought of as em- 


braciig those principles of selling 
whic) are fundamental to all sales 
work, whether it be in a retail store, 


hous:-to-house selling, wholesale, or 
specialty selling. 

The place of salesmanship in a 
high school curriculum will depend 
upon the variety of marketing and 
selling subjects offered. If a school 
offers such subjects as advertising 
and retail selling, salesmanship be- 
ing a basic subject, should precede 
such specialized subjects because 
both advertising and retail selling are 
specific applications of the general 
principles of selling. If only one 
subject in the field of marketing or 
selling can be offered, it might well 
be the basic subject of salesmanship 
and it should be taught in the last 
year of high school. If such sub- 
jects as retail selling and advertising 
are also taught, salesmanship should 
probably be placed in the eleventh 
year. Ordinarily, one semester is 
sufficient time to devote to it. 


Purpose 


The aims and objectives of the 
study of salesmanship will vary with 
communities and with the breadth of 
distributive subjects offered in a 
given school. In a rural community 
where salesmanship is probably the 
only distributive subject taught, the 
emphasis of the course might well 
be on salesmanship applied to the 
selling of farm products, including 
selling at roadside markets, and re- 
tail selling as found in the stores, 
filling stations, and other businesses 
of the small town. The mastery of 
considerable vocational skill will be a 
principal objective of the course. 

In a large city school where sev- 
eral distributive subjects are offered 
and salesmanship is taken by the 
pupil before entering classes in ad- 
vertising or retail selling, there will 
be probably less emphasis on acquir- 
ing vocational skill in selling and 
more emphasis on understanding ot 
general principles of selling. 

The following aims and objectives 
are, therefore, rather general and 
broad. They will serve as a guide 
to the teacher of salesmanship, who 
must determine for his own particu- 
lar class which ones will be empha- 
sized, 

To acquaint the pupils with the op- 
a and practices existing in 
local selling activities. 

To help the pupil analyze his own 
personality traits and to inaugurate a 
program for developing personality. 
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To develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the importance of selling 
principles in everyday activities. 

To give the pupils an appreciation of 
the importance of high standards of 
ethics in successful selling. 

To develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the service that sales- 
people can give. 

To give the pupil a training that will 
be of vocational value to him in selling 
goods or services and in getting along 
satisfactorily with people. 


Content 


The following outline of the con- 
tent of a course in salesmanship is 
brief and somewhat general. [ach 
teacher will need to include such 
details as will best fit the needs of 
the particular class. 


I Selling in the modern economic world 
A Everyone (the social individual, 
the student, the professional man, 
the employee, etc.) has some- 
thing to sell 
B Selling as a type of service 
C Types of selling 


II Basic knowledge needed in selling 
A Reasons why consumers buy 
B Analysis of consumer demand 

C Specific and detailed knowledge 

of goods and services being sold 

and how to get that knowledge 


III The salesman 
A His personality—importance of a 
harmonious, socially, and com- 
mercially efficient personality. It 
is important that an inventory be 
made of each pupil’s personality 
traits and that each pupil adopt a 
program of improvement 
1 Physical qualities—importance 
of and methods of improving 
one’s health, physique, posture, 
cleanliness, voice, and groom- 
ing (including clothing) 
Mental qualities—importance 
of and methods of improving 
such qualities as loyalty, re- 
sourcefulness, industry, en- 
thusiasm, courtesy, tact, in- 
terest in others, honesty, per- 
severance, etc. 
B His language 
1 Importance of correct gram- 
mar 
2 Unity and coherence in sales 
talks 
3 Building a vocabulary 
4 Correcting one’s errors 
C His arithmetical ability 
1 Types of calculations needed 
2 Importance of accuracy 
3 Some drill in the arithmetic 
of salesmen 


IV Preselling preparation 
A Methods of obtaining prospects 
B Getting information about the 
prospect in advance 
C Using the information 


V Making the sale—not only should the 
guiding principles of making a sale 


bo 


be studied and discussed thoroughly, 

but the pupil should be given a great 

deal of practice in giving oral sales 

talks before the class and in helping 

with the selling activities of the 

school 

A Opening—manner of approach in 
various types of selling (retail 
selling, wholesale and specialty 
selling, door-to-door selling; de- 
termining the customer’s wants 

B Presenting the goods—centering 
attention on the goods; develop- 
ing interest by display, by demon- 
stration (securing the customer’s 
participation), and by giving 
pertinent information about the 
goods 

C Meeting customer objections — 
common objections raised by cus- 
tomers, why they are raised, and 


how they may be effectively 
handled 
D Closing the sale—it is important 


that the pupil have an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of aiding 
the prospect in deciding to buy 
rather than using “high pres- 
sure” methods to close; when to 
close; guiding rules for closing 
Suggestion selling—this should be 
used when it is mutually advan- 
tageous to both seller and buyer 

1 Suggesting substitute goods 
2 Suggesting related goods 

3 Suggesting better goods 

4 Suggesting a larger quantity 

5 General rules to be followed 


VI Special mediums for selling 
A Advertising 
1 Advertising as contrasted with 
personal salesmanship 
2 Various mediums 
3 Advertising techniques for at- 
tracting attention, creating de- 
sire, and securing action 
4 Adapting the language to the 
reader 
5 Ethics of advertising 
B Sales letters 
1 Compiling mailing lists 
2 Individual sales letters and 
form letters 
3 Importance of form, arrange- 
ment, and message 
4 Methods of securing action 
C Selling by telephone 
1 Using the telephone to fol- 
low-up customers, create in- 
terest in special sales, to de- 
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termine the wants of cus- 
tomers, to secure reorder 
goods from customers 

2 Advantages and _ disadvan- 


tages of selling by telephone 
3 Techniques for using the tele- 
phone effectively 
D Selling by radio—a form of ad- 
vertising 
1 Kinds of radio presentations 
2 Time of broadcasts for vari- 
ous listeners 
3 Problems of selling by radio 


VII Salesmanship in getting a job 

A Inventory of one’s qualifications 
and abilities 

B Listing prospective employers 

C Methods of applying 

D Preparing for the interview 

E Presenting facts concerning one’s 
ability and experience 

F Terminating the interview 

G Followup 
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Vocational Training for Bookkeepers 


by Frances Peterson Morse 
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N appreciable part of the train- 

ing time in bookkeeping should 
be given to learning methods of keep- 
ing records in use by business firms 
in the area in which trainees will 
find employment. With the cooper- 
ation of business management, forms 
and business transactions can be ob- 
tained from local firms that will 
make instruction applicable to actual 
job situations. Columnar journal 
sheets used by local firms can be 
used for recording business trans- 
actions, and totals from column 
footings should then be posted to 
appropriate control accounts in the 
ledger. 

Trainees should be given practice 
in making calculations and journal 
entries at each pay roll period for 
such deductions as withholding Fed- 
eral income taxes, social security, un- 
employment compensation and bond 
deductions. Practice in making sim- 
ple Federal income tax reports should 
be included in the course. 

Published practice sets for differ- 
ent types of businesses can be used 
in place of textbook material for 
instruction. 

Carefully planned field trips to 
large offices to observe organization 
of accounting departments and time 
saving devices in the use of machines 
and methods of keeping records will 
add to the trainee’s comprehension 
of the general field of accounting. 


Organization 


A. High School 


1. Two daily throughout 
school year for classroom instruc- 
tion 

. Minimum of 


periods 


bo 


15 hours office em- 
ployment per week, under super- 
vision of instructor 

3. Three credits for each semester's 


work 
4. Laboratory equipment—listing ma- 
chines, typewriters, visible card 


files, key-driven calculators, crank- 
driven calculators, posting ma- 


chine 


B. Post High School 


1. Three hours daily until vocational 
competency is attained 

2. Minimum of 15 hours office em- 
ployment per week, under super- 
vision of instructor 

3. Laboratory equipmemi—-same as 
for igh school 
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Salem, Oregon 


C. Prerequisites 
1. High school—one year typewriting, 
one year bookkeeping 
2. Post high school—one year type- 
writing or its equivalent, one year 
bookkeeping or its equivalent 


D. Selection of Trainees 
1. Test for interest and aptitude 
2. Personal interview 


Subject-Matter Content 
A. Bookkeeping entries 
1. Review of fundamentals of book- 
keeping 
a. journal entries 
b. ledger accounts 
c. use of worksheets 
preparation of financial state- 
ments 
Use of columnar journals and con- 


a. 


qd, 


iS) 


trolling accounts 
a. obtain forms used by business 
firms of community 
b. plan business transactions for 
journalizing 
c. practice sets in bookkeeping in 
which columnar journal sheets 
are used 
3. Use of special journals and con- 
trolling accounts 
a. illustrated by types of special 
journals used by various busi- 
ness houses of community 
b. use practice sets in which spe- 
cial journals are used 
. Accounts receivable ledger 
a. loose-leaf machine posting, hand 
posting 
b. visible card file of accounts 
. Accounts payable ledger 
a. loose-leaf machine posting, hand 
posting 
b. visible card file of accounts 
Payroll deductions 
a. withholding Federal income tax 


aan 


un 


— 


b. social security 
>. unemployment compensation 


rn 


d. bond deductions 
Federal income tax reports 
individual _ re- 


N 


a. preparation of 
turns 
. study of partnership and cor- 


poration forms 


B. Study of Financial Statements 
1. Value of analysis to determine 
future policy of firm as to: 
a. size of inventory 
b. extension of credit 
c. cost of operation 
d. cost of merchandise 
. gross profit 
expansion of business 
capitai investment 


amo 


F. 


2. Value of comparison of one pe: iod 
with another to show: 
a. trend of business 
b. percentage increases or e- 
creases in any one phase of 
business operation. 


Office Machine Operation 
Whenever possible use actual busi- 
ness forms for skill practice; such 
as cash sales slips, charge sales slips, 
invoices, cancelled checks, bank sta‘e- 
ments, pay roll sheets. These might 
be obtained from old files of business 
firms of community. 
1. Listing machine 
Used in preparation of: 
a. trial balances 
b. pay roll 
. bank deposits 
. cash sales totals 
charge sales totals 
f. reconciliation of 
ment 
2. Key-driven and crank-driven cal- 
culators 
Used in: 
a. checking pay roll 
b. invoice extensions 
counts 
c. pricing 
d. figuring rates 
3. Posting machine 
a. accounts payable 
b. accounts receivable 
c. sales summary sheets 


as) 


ec. 


bank 


state- 


with = dis- 


oS 


Related Training 
1. Typewriting 
a. figure drills 
b. letter forms 
c. tabulation and spacing 
d. rough drafts and manuscripts 
2. Arithmetic drills 
a. mental additions 
b. fractions 
c. decimals 
d. percentages 
3. Penmanship drills 
a. free movement 
b. letter formations 
c. figure formations 


Work Applications 
Same as stenography 


Counseling 
Same as stenography 


Standards 
A. Test for Occupational Compe- 


tency 

1. Based on particular jobs in area 
where students will find employ 
ment 
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th recommended that a_ special 

room be set aside for the teachine 
of economic geography. This room 
can vecome a commercial museum 
and »e of invaluable aid to teachers 
of yeography. Special reports, 
grap)s and notebooks should be re- 
quired of every pupil. A section of 
the notebook should be given over 
exclusively to maps. The study of 
maps from a practical point of view 
cannot be overrated when teachine 
economic geography. 

Some other suggestions in teaching 
procedure are: 

To make pupils use the index, assign 
homework by topics instead of by pages. 

The use of reference books should be 
taught e.g. the use of the WVorld Almanac. 

Use the daily newspapers for weather 
reports, trade conditions, and geographic 
items of interest. 

Give assignments based on recent maga- 
zine articles. It stimulates interest. 

By developing a commercial museum, it 
is possible to show samples of various 
products of commerce and their stage of 
manufacture. Business men and manufac- 
turers are willing to donate products to a 
school museum. 

Use the graph to show figures rather 
than tables of statistics. 

Develop pictographs wherever possible. 

Use stills, lantern slides and films when- 
ever possible. It is more realistic than 
reading. 


Equipment 


The following basic equipment is 
needed for teaching economic geog- 
raphy : 

Globes—one sixteen inch, physical polit- 
ical globe 

Maps 
a. Political wall maps 

The World 

United States 

The State where the course is being 
taught 

The region where the course is being 
taught 

Europe 

Eurasia 

North America 

South America 

Africa 

Australasia 

Micronesia 
Oceania ; Melanesia 
Polynesia 

Outline blackboard maps of United 
States 

The World 

Regional Section of the United States 
in which Economic Geograhpy is 
being taught, e.g. New England Re- 
gion for New England students 

Climatic maps of the world 

Rainfall maps of the world 

Resources maps of the world 

North polar projection map. for the 
air-age 

South polar projection map for the 
air-age 


b. Desk maps 
The World 
United States 


The State where the course is being 


taught 
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Economic Geography 


by Paul M. Boynton 
Supervisor of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The region where the course is being 


taught 
Europe 
Asia 
Eurasia 
North America 
Canada 
Alaska 
Mexico 
South America 
Africa 
Caribbean Lands 
Australia 
Australasia 
Pacific Islands 
Micronesia 
Oceania {+ Melanesia 
Polynesia 
Outline blackboard maps of United 
States 


Regional Section of the United States 
in which Economic Geography is 
being taught, e.g. New England Re- 
gion for New England students. 

State maps 

Climatic map of the world 

Rainfall map of the world 

Resources map of the world 

North polar projection map for the 
air-age 

South polar projection map for the 
air-age 

Atlas—Goode’s School 
other standard Atlas 


Atlas or any 





Editorial Comment: This is a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Boynton’s article 
in the September issue. 





Every geography department where pos- 
sible should be equipped with a complete 
set of Philip’s, Atwood’s and Goode’s 
World Atlases. Also, a complete set of 
desk maps for all pupils studying economic 
geography. 


Index of map publishers 
1. George F. Cram Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
2. Denoyer-Geppert Company 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Illinois 
3. A. J. Nystrom Company 
3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
4. Rand McNally & Company 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 
. Universal Map Company, New York, 
New York 


Chicago, 


un 


Bibliography on Economic 
Geography 


The following bibliography is very 


complete and in most cases no refer- 
ences older than five years have been 


listed in this bibliography. 





Magazines, Journals and Periodicals 
Asia 
458 Fourth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 
The Pan-American Union 

Washington, D. C. : 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Washington, D. C. 

Commerce Reports (Weekly) 

United States Bur. of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce 

Washington, D. C 


Conn. State Development Comm. 
State Capitol 
Hartford, Conn. 


Daily Newspapers 
Economic Geography (a Quarterly) 
Wallace W. Atwood, ed. 

Clark University 

Worcester, Mass. 

Geoaraphic Education Series 
McKnight & McKnight 
Bloomington, TI. 


Headline Books—Foreign Policy Assoc. 


22 E. 38th St. 
New York, New York 


Institute of Pacific Relations : 
129 East 52nd St., New York, New York 


National Geographic Magazine 
National Geographic Society 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Affairs Committee 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City, New York 


The Journal of Geography 
Nvstrom Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The New York Times Index 

The New York Times 

Times Sauare 

New York, New York 

The World Almanac & Book of Facts 
New York World-Telegram 

New York, New York 


Teachers’ Books on Economic 
Geography 

Adamson, H. C. Lands of New World 
Neighbors, N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1941. 
593 p. 

American Education Press, Inc. [Var 
Geography Atlas. Columbus, Ohio. 48 p. 

Bingham, A. M. The United States of 
Europe. N. Y., Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1940. 336 p. 

Bining, A. C. and Bining, D. H. Teach- 
ing the Social Studies in Secondary 
School. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1941. 
378 p. 
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S. S. Eco- 
N. Y., Mc- 


Blanchard, W. P. and Visher, 
nomic Geography of Europe. 
Graw-Hill, 1931. 507 p. 

S. W. International Boundaries. 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 


Boggs, 
N.. Y., 
272 p. 

Borth, Pioneers of Plenty. 
Ind., 724 No. Meridian St., 
rill Co. Rev. 19 

Bowman, Isaiah. The New World. Fourth 


ed. N. Y., World Book Co., 1928. 803 p. 

Brandeis, L. D. Brandeis’ Guide to the 
Modern World. N. Y., Little Brown, 
1941. 375 p. 

Branom, F. K. Teaching of the Social 
Studies in a Changing World. N. Y., 
Sadlier, 1942. 338 p. 

Brodsky, G. D. and Schuman, F. 
sign for Power. N. Y., Knopf, 
324 p. 

Carlson, F. <A. Geography of Latin 
America. rey. N. Y. Prentice-Hall. Ex- 
pected date of publication April 1944. 
Approximately 800 p. 

Carpenter, Francis, The Pacific: Its Lands 
and Peoples. American Book Co. 1944. 
Carter, W. H. -_ Dodge, R. E. Economic 
Geography. N. Y. Odyssey, 1939, 564 p. 

Case, E. C. and ee D. R. College 
Geography Sec. ed. N. Y., Wiley, 1940. 
767 p. 


Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Mer- 


L. De- 
1942. 


Modern World Geog- 
raphy, Economic and Social. N. Y. Lip- 
pincott, Sept. 1943. 

Climates of the Earth. 
Nystrom & Co. 

Colby, C. C. Geographic 


Chicago, Ill. A. J. 


Aspects of Inter- 


national Relations. University of Chi- 
cago, 1938. 296 p. 

Cozzens, A. B. and Booth, A. W. Outline 
of Economic Geography. rev. Cham- 


paign, Ill., Stipes Publishing Co., 1941. 
70 p. 

Crawford, Claude C., and Lois P. McDon- 
ald, Modern Methods in Teaching Geog- 
raphy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1929. 306 p. 

Davis, D. H. The Earth and Man, A Hu- 
man Geography. N. Y. Macmillan, 1942. 
675 p. 

DeSeversky, A. P. Victory Through Air 
Power. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 1942. 


354 p. 

Dominian, Leon. Frontiers of Language 
and Nationality in Europe. N. Y., Henry 
Holt, 1917. 

Dorpalen, Andreas. The ]Vorld of General 
Haushofer. N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 
1942. 337 p. 

Ebenstein, William. The Nazi State. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. 355 p. 

Ellwood, R. S. Soctal Studies Curriculum 
in General Education. Bloomington, Il. 
McKnight and McKnight, 1941. 96 p. 

Fairgrieve, James. Geography and World 
Power. 8th ed. rev. N. Y. Dutton, 1941. 
376 p. 

Farago, L., Ed. Axis Grand_ Strategy; 
Blueprints for the Total War. N. Y. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 614 p. 

Gaer, Joseph, Men ~~ Trees (National 
problems series) } Harcourt Brace 
Co., Inc. 383 Madison Ave., 1939. 118 p. 

Glover, America Begins Again. N. Y., Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944. 

Goode, J. P. School Atlas. N. Y., Rand 
McNally, 1939. 287 p. 

Gordon, M. S. Barriers to World Trade: 
A Study of Recent Commercial Geog- 
raphy. N. Y., Macmillan, 1941. 530 p. 

Grattan, C. H. Introducing Australia, 
y. Y., John Day, 1942, 331 p. 
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Gunther, John. Inside Asia. N. Y. Harper, 
1942. 575 p. 

-——_—___— Inside Europe. 
per, 1938. 531 p. 

—__—______—. Inside Latin America. N. 
Y. Harper, 1941. 498 p. 

Haas, W. H., ed. The American Empire, a 
Study of the Outlying Territories of the 
U. S. University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
408 p. 

Harsch, J. C. Pattern of Conquest. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1941. 309 p. 

Horrabin, J. F. An Outline of Political 
Geography. N. Y. Knopf, 1942. 160 p. 
Huntington, Ellsworth and others. Prin- 
ciples of Economic Geography. N. Y., 

Wiley, a 715 p. 
James, P. E. An Outline of Geography ; 
cde ly j Study Guide by C. F. Kohn. 
3oston, Ginn, 1943. 570 p. 
Brasil in the Making. N. Y., 


N. Y. Har- 


Jobin, Jose. 


Macmillan, 1943. 318 p. 
Jones, C. F. and Darkenwald, G. G. Eco- 
nomic Geography. N. Y. Macmillan, 


1941. 629 p. 

Kennedy, Raymond. Ageless Indies. N. Y., 
John Day, 1942. 208 p. 

Kilcullen, Mae T., Materials and Methods 
of Geogr aphy Teaching. Chicago 


Heights: Weber Costello Co., 1931, 
218 p. 
Kitson, Harry D., Editor, Commercial 


Education in Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929, Chapter X 

Klages, kK. H. W. Ecological Crop Geog- 
raphy. N. Y. Macmillan, 1942. 615 p. 

Klimm, L. E. and others. Jntroductory 
Economic Geography. N. Y. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1940. 601 p. 

Linkiove, O. J. International Air Trans- 
port and National Policy. Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1942. 478 p. 

McCarty, H. H. The Geographic Basis of 
American Economic Life. N. Y., Harper 
1940, 702 p. 

Mackinder, H. J. 
Reality. N. Y., Henry Holt, 

Miller, George I., Geography, 
Teach It. Bloomington, III. 
& McKnight, 1943. 188 p. 

Moore, Clyde, The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy. New York. American Book Co., 
1932, 258 p. 

Newbegin, M. I. A. New Regional Geog- 
raphy of the i ‘orld. N. Y. Harcourt, 
3race, 1942. 432 p. 

Ostrolenk , Bernhand, Economic Geog- 
raphy. Chicago, R. D. Irwin, 1941. 803 p. 

Packard, L. O. and Sinnott, C. P. Nations 


Ideals and 
1943. 219 p. 
Now to 
McKnight 


Democratic 


as Neighbors. N. Y. Macmillan, 1935. 
673 p. 
Peattie, Roderick. Asia. N. Y. Stewart 


Publishing Co. 

———_——— Geography in Human Des- 
tiny. N. Y. Stewart Publishing Co., 1940, 
323 p. 

——§—_— The Incurable 
N. Y. Macmillan, 1941. 270 p. 


Romantic. 


Raisz, Erwin Josephus. Atlas of Global 
Geography. I Ge Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St. 1944. 64 p. 

Rajchman, Arthe. An Atlas of China: 


Land, Sea and Air Routes. N. Y., John 
Day, 1942. 24 p. 

Renner, G. T. An Introduction to Global 
Geography. N. Y., Crowell, in process 
of publication. 

Rugg, H. O. 
Changing Peoples. 
586 p. 

Schuman, 
Y., McGraw-Hill, 


Changing Countries and 


N. Y. Ginn, 1938. 


F. L. International Politics. N. 
1941. 733 p. 


Schutte, T. H. Teaching the Social Stucies 
on the -Secondary School Level. N. Y,, 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. 583 p. 

Smith, J. B. North America: Jts People 
and the Resources, Development and 
Prospects of the Continent as the Home 
of Man. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1940, 
1008 p. 

Spykman, N. J. 
World Politics. 
1942. 500 p. 

Stamp, L. D. An Introduction to Commer- 
cial Geography. N. Y., Longmans Green, 
1940. 248 p. 


America’s Strategy in 
N. Y. Harcourt, Brace, 


Tonne, Herbert A., and M. Henriette 
Tonne, Social-Business Education in 
Secondary Schools. New York: New 


York University Press Book Store, 1932, 
Chapters VI, VIII, XIV, and XV. 
Van Valkenburg, Samuel. Elements of 
Political Geography. N. Y. Prentice- 

Hall, 1939, 401 p. 

Van Valkenburg, Samuel and _ others, 
America at War. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
1942. 296 p. 

Weigert, H. W. Generals and Geograph- 
ers: The Twilight of Geopolitics. N. Y,, 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 273 p. 

Weigert, Hans W. and Stefansson, Vilh- 
jalmur. Compass of the World. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1944. 

Wesley, E. D. Teaching the Social Studies. 
2nd ed. Boston, D. C. Heath, 1942. 652 p 
White, C. L. and Foscue, E. J. Re ee 
Geography of Angle-America. N. Y,, 

Prentice-Hall, 1943. 898 p. 

White, C. L. and Renner, G. T. Geography 
—an Introduction to Human Ecology. 
N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1938. 790 p. 

Whittlesey, Derwent. The Earth and the 
State. N. Y., Henry Holt, 1939, 618 p. 

German Strategy of World 
Conquest. N. Y. Farrar and Rinehart, 
1942. 293 p. 

Wittmer, F. Aa ag on Europe N. Y., 

Scribner, 1937, 541 1 


Wright, J. K. Geographical Basis of Euro- 
pean History. N. Y. Henry Holt, 1928. 
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W rightstone, J. W. and Campbell, D. S. 


Social Studies and the American id 4 of 
Life. N. Y. Row Peterson, 1942. 29 
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TYPING 
QUIa4 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers. 


QUESTION 
When trying to develop adequate facil- 
ity in punctuation among potential office 
workers, how can the teacher assure him- 
self that students learn from corrections 
made on written work? 


Now turn to page 42 for suggestions. 
More questions will appear in later issues 
of THE JOURNAL. 
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1 of Miss Elizabeth A. Nash is head of the Commercial Depart- She speaks with authority on the value of this system in 
ve ment, Memorial High School for Girls, Roxbury, Mass. placing students in desirable and permanent positions. 
99 Says Miss Nash—under whose direc- “*The rules are easy to apply and 
tion the office practice courses at this the subject is developed in logical 
school have been a model of vocational sequence, therefore our students ac- Miss N. Mas Sawyer 
training — quire facility with a marked economy American Institute of Filing 
We have noticed an increasing of time. Remington Rand, Inc. 
demand for operators trained in Soundex instruction is offered exc/u- Pe naamprycond® : 
Soundex filing. Upon completing our sively in the Remington Rand Filing sey ot wr talates’ : 
courses, our girls readily obtain per- Course—the on/y practice course that Send complete details about your 
2? manent positions in large organizations, includes this and all the other filing suarerag Plans of — ea tg ser- 
both public and private, where Soundex systems widely used in business today. vices for teqehors Mat sepploment them. 
D . As : : ! am interested in: 
r. has been installed. 
sla . = . ‘ es. 
rt- Soundex is well adapted for use Ask us for full particulars of {] Filing [J Visible [(] Soundex 
ge, where the volume of filing demands our Practice Plans of Filing 
2S - accurate, fast and economical handling and the exclusive services for 
of the reeords. It is most valuable in teachers —many of which are 
fling similar names, variations in spell- offered free —that accompany 
, ing of the same name, and foreign them. Just write us, or use 
ae names,’’ THIS COUPON. 
ce 
fo 
ns 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING 
S. 
; INGTON RAND 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE PERFECT COPY METHOD 
(Continued from page 13) 


of drills for the development of cer- 
tain skill at the various stages of 
learning. He selects and arranges 
very carefully the drills for master- 
ing the keyboard as quickly as pos- 
sible; others for the development of 
high frequency letter combinations, 
and those for increasing speed. When 
the so-called teacher flatly ignores all 
instructions as to the use of these 
drills in an intelligent manner and 
simply assigns so many “sets” on a 
certain page to be typed “perfect”, 
there is very little accomplished. No 
attention is given to length of line, 
balance of the material on the page, 
or the proper technique used in pro- 
ducing the “perfect copies”. 


Teaching is All Important 


In conclusion it might be well to 
mention that perhaps the reason for 


so much inefficiency in typists, which 
has recently been discovered, is due 
to incompetent teachers — teachers 
who have been trained to teach bi- 
ology, science, mathematics, or some 
other subject foreign to the field of 
commerce. These teachers have no 
interest whatever in the subject—but 
only in the compensation received 
from the hours spent in the class- 
room. It doesn’t seem fair to allow 
these disinterested, inefficient teach- 
ers to “chisel in” on a department 
that has established and maintained 
at least, acceptable standards, and de- 
stroy them. 

Incompetent, disinterested teachers 
are worse than no teachers at all, be- 
cause even they are expected to ac- 
complish something; however, they 
are usually a disappointment. On 
the other hand, if there is ”o teacher, 
nothing is expected. 


COURSES IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 16) 


All pupils in the office-machine 
curriculum will, presumably be given 
training on all the machines provided, 
and will then specialize on one or 
more of the machines for which they 
have indicated that they possess apti- 
tude. 

Where two or more makes of a 
certain type of machine are in gen- 
eral use in the community, each make 
should be represented in the machine 
room. Where machines may be either 
manually or electrically driven, 
models of each type should be in- 
cluded. If adequate preparation is 
to be expected, such a machine room 
should contain listing and calculating 
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machines, dictating machines, (in- 
cluding dictating, transcribing and 
shaving units), duplicating machines, 
billing machines and _ bookkeeping 
machines. Local conditions will de- 
termine what further equipment 
should be added. There may be need 
for typewriters with wide carriages, 
with special platens, with stroke-re- 
cording devices; for envelope-stencil 
cutting and addressing machinery ; 
for other types of equipment which 
will suggest themselves. 

Pupils in the office-machine course 
should take typewriting, English, 
arithmetic and penmanship. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 
the book you'll find an answer to this 


How can we 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 
question, 


interest stu- 


dents in learning bookkeeping? 
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A PHASE OF 
CONSUMER EDUCATICN 


(Continued from page 18) 
of $3.00 and added the balance to the old 
contract which was by that time reduced 
to $22.04. With a carrying charge of 
$4.00, this made a new contract of $33.04, 
to be paid off in 8 months at $4.75 per 
month. 

When he had made four payments. he 
lost his job, but he made one additional 
payment and then skipped the sixth. The 
seller repossessed the dining room suite, 
the radio, and the end table. The man 
didn’t dare even sell one of them to get 
money enough to pay off his contract be- 
cause the seller still had title to all of 
the items and threatened to have him 
arrested if he disposed of any of the 
items before they were paid for in ‘ull, 

This is an extreme case, but it 
shows what can happen. Up to the 
time of repossession, this man_ had 
purchased furniture listed at $218.00, 
and had paid out in cash to the seller, 
$251.66. If he had kept the contracts 
separate, the first two would have 
been paid off by the time he lost his 
job, and the only thing he would have 
lost would have been the $15.00 end 
table. 

Without knowing what he is sign- 
ing, the installment buyer hasn't a 
chance. 

The material set down in this ar- 
ticle is merely suggestive, but it will 
have accomplished its purpose to a 
degree at least if it arouses teachers 
of business subjects to a re-realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities in pre- 
paring the oncoming generation to 
cope with crooked installment sales- 
men as well as other types of com- 
mercial racketeers that are waiting 
to prey upon it. 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 16, 1946 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty, During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Ilinois 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





indicated by ‘‘si’’. Sound films are indicated by ‘‘so’’. 


Lt. Cmdr. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


uM Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF VISUAL AIDS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Visual aids listed are available, are suitable pedagogically and do not contain objectionable advertising 
matter. All have been summarized and many evaluated in previous issues of THE JOURNAL. The list 
emphatically dees not contain all visual aids of use for business education, but all those listed are of some 
value in teaching some topic in the business curriculum. Business courses are listed alphabetically. Visual 
aids are listed alphabetically under courses. All motion pictures are 16mm. in width. Silent films are 


extra. Distributors’ addresses are given in full only the first time they appear. 


No. of 
Title Reels 


35mm. 
Sound 
Filmstrip 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Letters 


Getting Your Money's 3 so. 
Worth 


Hidden Values 


Protecting the Consumer 


The House Without A 


Landlord 
The Lord Helps Those..... 3 Si. 


Travelling the Middle Way 6 si. 
in Sweden 3&W 


Color 


Men and Money 


Advanced Typing-Duplicat- 
ing ¢ Manuscript 


Choosing a Vocation 


Finding Your Life Work 


How to Hunt a Job 


Occupational Opportunities 
for H1.S. Graduates 


What About Jobs? 


Now for Tomorrow 
Old Age and Family Se- 


curity 


Interdependence 


The Knack of Easy Wrap- Sound 
ping Filmstrip 
Know Your Money 2 so. 


A Money Making Industry 1 si. 


OCTOBER, 1945 


Distributor 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Div. of Trg., Office of Personnel, U. S. 
Dept. of Agric., Wash. D. C. 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Consumer’s Union, Union Square, New 


York. IN. Y. 


Venard Organization, 702 S. Adams 
St., Peoria, Ill. 


March of Time, Radio City, New York, 
Nee 


Cooperative League of America, 67 
West 12 St., New York, N. Y. 


Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Harmon Foundation 


CREDIT 


YMCA Motion Picture Council, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Castle Films, Radio City, New York, 
NG Ns 


GUIDANCE 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


YMCA 


Univ. of California Extension Division, 
Berkeley, Cal. (Western U. S. only) 


H. L. Cleland, Director of Guidance, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Public Schools 


YMCA 
INSURANCE 
Harmon Foundation 


Local Offices of the Social Security 
3oard 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


Harvard Film Service, The Biological 
Laboratories, Cambridge, Mass. 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Secret Service, Wash, D. C. 
YMCA 
(To be continued) 


Rental 


Free 


$3.00 


$4.50 


$2.50 per 
reel-color 
$1.50 per 
reel— 


B& W 


Free 


In most film rentals transportation both ways is 


Running 
Cost Time 


10 


$60.00 
On request 


B&W $25 
per reel— 
Color, $50 


$23.76 
Sale only 


$45.00 


$30.00 
$40.00 


$30.00 


$75.00 


$50.00 


$12.50 
Sale only 
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EVIDENCE 






—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 
Nqsertown Business College, Hagerstown, 


Spencer Business School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gregg Shorthand School, Phoenix, Arizona 

Bell tles Commercial College, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 

Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0._ 

The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, © 
Massachusetts 

Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 

Lincoln Schoo! of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb. 

Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, Wash. 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 
Business Institute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Brown’s Peoria School of Business, Peoria, 


Illinois 

Edward’s Business Institute, Sioux City, 
lowa 

Detroit Institute of Commerce, Detroit, 
American Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


High Schools 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 
Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 
California 
Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
California 
General Evening High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 
Commercial Evening High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 
Vocational Schools, _ Savannah, 
Albany and Macon, Georgia 
Morrisville-Eaton Central School, Morrisville, 
New York 
McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 
Granite Falls High School, Granite Falls, 
Washington 
High School, Mineral Point, Wisconsin 
Jefferson School District, Jefferson, Pa. 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington 
South High School Salt Lake City, Utah 


West High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Council 


Augusta, 


Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Bluffs, lowa 

South High School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Fort Atkinson Senior High School, Fort At- 


kinson, Wisconsin 
—and many others 
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See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today’s most enthusiastic THOMAS booster 
i were frankly skeptical. They simply weitere ek ; Pron 
and system could accomplish so much as ardent THOMAS 
teachers were claiming for this modern system. Skeptici 
changed to enthusiasm when the skeptics made this si a 
test: They examined the system itself, ail 


; Now it is easy for you to examine the THOMAS system. We 
ave prepared a special teacher-training course that provides 
rete hp med for you to see for yourself why this 
of shorthand is so far ahead of an 
y other shorthand 
system available. And there is no char igati 
) ge or obligation t 
We furnish the materials. You work out a few ieee 
exercises and tests to submit to us for correction ; 


To get started, simpl 
‘ y send us your name, address, and 
connection, together with a note to this effect: “| es aay 


teacher-training course in THOMA 
HAND.” Write us today. S NATURAL SHORT- 


PRENTICE - 
7O Fifth piliede HALL, INC. 


New York, N.Y. 
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CHANGES IN G. I. TRAINING PROVISIONS PROPOSED 


Congress has before it numerous bills to 
amend Public Law 346, 78th Congress— 
better known as the “GI Bill of Rights’— 
directed at the improvement of educational 
opportunities for veterans. Among these 
bills H.R. 3749 (Rankin, Miss.) and S. 
1176 (Pepper, Fla.) are outstanding. H.R. 
3749 passed the House July 19, 1945. S. 
1176 is now pending before the Senate 
Finance committee. 

The principal changes er by H.R. 
3749 are the following: (1). Raises from 
2 to 4 years after the termination of the 
war the time in which the veteran may be- 
gin his education or training. (2) Extends 
the time for completing education or train- 
ing from 7 to 9 years after termination of 
the war. (3) Provides for short intensive 
courses of less than 30 weeks, with tuition 
payment to be determined on a “fair and 
reasonable” basis without reference to the 
present $500 annual maximum authorized 
by Public 346. (4) Includes correspond- 
ence schools within the term “educational 
or training institutions.” (5) Raises 
monthly subsistence allowances for the vet- 
eran from $50 to $60 per month if with- 
out a dependent, from $75 to $85 with one 
or more dependents. 

While addressing the Senate, June 21, 
1945, Senator Pepper pointed out that the 
proposed S 1176 would, if enacted, do the 
following things: 

‘1. The bill removes reference to inter- 
ruption of education and makes benefits 
available regardless of whether or not edu- 
cation was impeded, interfered with, etc., 
by reason of induction into the service. 

“2. The bill removes the requirement 
that the educational course shall be in- 
itiated not later than 2 years after dis- 
charge or termination of the war. The 
reason for removing this provision is that 
veterans may wish to take jobs when they 
first come back in order to earn some 
money. It is just as desirable to have 
education available 2, 3, or 4 years after 
“ war as during the first 2 years. 

The provision limiting the period dur- 
ing ta benefits can be obtained to 7 
years after the termination of the war is 
removed. 

“4. The distinction between veterans 
over 25 years at the time of induction and 
those under this age is removed. It has 
no further meaning when the provision re- 
garding interruption of education is taken 
out. 

“5. Reference to ‘refresher or retraining 
course’ is removed. The phrase seems to 
have no meaning and only creates confu- 
sion, A veteran should be entitled to bene- 
fits regardless of whether the course he 
wants is labeled education, training, re- 
training, or refreshing. 

“6. The 4-year limitation on educational 
benefits is removed and veterans are given 
entitlement to 1 year of education plus a 
period equivalent to the length of service. 


OCTOBER, 


1945 


Special provision is made in this bill 
for qualified veterans who wish to com- 
plete pre-professional and_ professional 
courses of education. For such veterans, 
the maximum benefit is increased to 7 
years, regardless of length of service. The 
purpose of this provision is to encourage 
professional training which is so important 
to the future of the country. 

“8. Monetary dependency benefits to vet- 
erans obtaining education are increased by 
this bill. It provides $100 for two depend- 
ents, $125 for three, and $150 for four or 
more. 


Accrediting Correspondence Schools 


The changes in Public 346 proposed by 
H.R. 3746 and §.1176 strike out to im- 
prove the opportunities of veterans to un- 
dertake or to resume their education. The 
Pepper bill is particularly long-range in 
its concept of what is good for our coun- 
try. Both bills are, however, alike in that 
they suggest no change in tuition rates for 
publicly supported schools and_ colleges 
which generally receive from the Veterans 
Administration a smaller percentage of the 
cost of instruction of veterans than do pri- 
vate schools and colleges. 

One of the most difficult questions raised 
by H.R. 3746 relates to the eligibility of 
correspondence schools to offer education 
and training to veterans under the pro- 
visions of Public 346. The bill provides 
that “No correspondence school shall be 
approved unless it was in existence prior 
to the date of this Act.” 

The bill is entirely silent on how such 
correspondence schools shall be approved 
unless the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs himself assumes full responsibility in 
this matter. Many correspondence schools 
are inter-state in their operations. They 
are not as a rule subject to rating or ap- 
proval by state educational agencies. They 
are private enterprises, conducted for com- 
mercial purposes, to merchandise knowl- 
edge in much the same way a storekeeper 
merchandises the goods on his shelves. 
Some correspondence schools render im- 
portant services, many may not, and thus 
the availability of federal revenues to 
finance correspondence schools in relation 
to the education and training of veterans 
is seen by some people as a means to en- 
courage inflation of educational values. 

Thus the “approval” of correspondence 
schools for purposes of veterans education 
assumes a new and significant importance, 
and the inclusion of such schools under 
the GI Bill of Rights raises many ques- 
tions for which H.R. 3746 does not pro- 
vide the answers. 

If correspondence school X, located in 
Boston, is approved by the Massachusetts 
state board of education, is such school 
thereby approved for only those veterans 
who reside in Massachusetts or for vet- 
erans who reside in all states? Can the 


state board of education in New Mexico 
approve for all other states a correspond- 
ence school located within its own borders? 
Should it be necessary for a correspond- 
ence school to be approved by each state 
educational agency separately in order to 
be eligible to receive federal funds for the 
education of veterans within that state? 
Should the authority to approve such in- 
stitutions be lodged only with a federal 
agency in Washington? 

Another question that arises is whether 
limiting eligibility to participate in the pro- 
gram to those correspondence schools in 
existence at the time of enacting the law 
is fair either to the veteran or to the 
many, long-established, widely recognized 
colleges and universities not now offering 
correspondence courses, although well pre- 
pared to do so, and willing when the de- 
mand arises to make such courses avail- 
able for veterans. 


THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 
JOB-TRAINING PROGRAM 


At the end of June the huge war train- 
ing program carried on by the Federal 
Government came to a close. During more 
than five years of existence, it trained over 
twelve million men and women for essen- 
tial war jobs. This training was given in 
almost every community, and more than 
two hundred institutions of higher learn- 
ing, as well as many more _ secondary 
schools, participated in the program. With- 
in a brief period of months, these schools 
became vocational training centers for mil- 
lions of new workers who wanted to be- 
come trained for essential work in the 
briefest period of time. 

Never before were schools called upon 
to undertake such a huge task. In many 
places school centers remained open on a 
24-hour basis and offered hundreds of dif- 
ferent kinds of courses. Very often too 
the school was brought to the worker, and 
classes were organized in factories, shops 
and elsewhere where there was a need for 
such training. 

Many valuable lessons in teaching pro- 
cedures were learned as a result of this 
big project. Schools, it is hoped, have 
tended to adopt a less academic and more 
adjustable attitude toward the problems 
they face. As Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner for Education, said in re- 
gard to the program, “Millions of men and 
women were able to take an important 
place in the war effort because of the voca- 
tional training program.” 

Unfortunately, comparatively little atten- 
tion to clerical training was given in this 
vast effort. This was caused partly be- 
cause those in charge of the program were 
overmuch concerned with industrial train- 
ing and failed to see the need for clerical 
training and partly because there was a 
comparatively lesser need for clerical train- 
ing. Teachers of business education more- 
over failed to make the proper authority 
completely aware of the importance of this 
work. Considerable work in clerical train- 
ing was given within the framework of the 
Federal Civil Service, but almost no atten- 
tion was given to job readjustment for 
those in clerical occupations in private -in- 
dustry. As a consequence the quality and 
standard of clerical training in many busi- 
ness houses has seriously deteriorated. One 
of the immediate tasks ahead for business 
education, as well as for business men in 
total, is the reestablishment of adequate 
standards for clerical work of all kinds. 
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TESTIMONY ON THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 


In the September issue of THE JOURNAL 
there was published a brief statement of 
the hearings before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor on Senate 619 which ts essentially 
the same bill as Senate 1946 which was 
proposed in the last Congress. Senate 619 
ts a bill to provide vocational education 
and retraining, including part-time training 
and work-expertence programs for the oc- 
cupational adjustment and. readjustment of 
youth and adults, including persons de- 
mobilized from essential war work or from 
the armed services. In this issue ts pre- 
sented the full statement of Doctor Noff- 
singer because it is concerned with the 
phase of the bill concerned with office 
training. In the November issue it is pro- 
posed to present Doctor Nystrom’s state- 
ment and in the December tssue there will 
be presented excerpts from the testimony 
of others which will be of particular in- 
terest to teachers of office and distributive 
training. 


Statement of J. S. Noffsinger, National 
Council of Business Schools, Washington 
Mr. Norrstncer. Mr. Chairman, I have 

a prepared statement, the first paragraph 

of which reveals my identity, and if there 

is no objection I would prefer to read it 

just as it is. 
Senator JOHNSTON. 
Mr. NorrstNcer. 


Proceed. 

We wish to present, 
if you please, a legal statement as well 
as to offer some constructive suggestions 
regarding certain provisions of this bill, 
and for that reason we have committed 
our statement to writing so as to say ex- 
actly what we wish to say in the shortest 
time possible. 

My name is J. S. Noffsinger, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. I “have been an educator 
all my life, having been a_ public-school 
executive, a college president, an executive 
of the old Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and an executive officer of the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York. I am now 
the executive head of three groups of non- 
tax-supported schools, both proprietary and 
endowed, approximately 2,000 in number, 
scattered throughout the entire 48 States 
and enrolling in normal years approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 students of post high- 
school age in courses covering the various 
trade, eae and semiprofessional 
fields. This bill, S. 619, therefore, vitally 
affects us. 

While I am the executive officer of 
three groups of non-tax-supported schools, 
yet I am appearing here in behalf of the 
National Council of Business Schools, 
which represents the private commercial 
schools of the country, and the National 
Council of Technical Schools, which rep- 
resents those non-tax-supported technical 


institutes which occupy the educational 
area between the usual trade school and 
the professional engineering institution. 


The first of these two groups of schools 
has served American commerce and indus- 
try, as well as government, for more than 
a century and a quarter by supplying them 
with more than 20,000,000 trained office 
workers, without requesting from anybody 
a single penny for support or subsidy for 
buildings, equipment, maintenance, trans- 
portation, staff, and so forth. We have 
served wherever and whenever a_ public 
need existed within our field. 

The technical schools which I am rep- 
resenting have trained approximately a 
half million service men and women dur- 
ing the present world conflict, for the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard, and so forth; many of these 
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schools have been advised by the officials 
of our armed forces that their product 
was superior to that produced by many of 
our tax-supported educational institutions. 

Permit me to say, however, that while 
we represent non-tax-supported schools, 
yet we are not opposed to public educa- 
tion. A careful study of our field shows 
that those States having the highest edu- 
cational index and the best public educa- 
tional system, also have the most prosper- 
ous non-tax-supported schools. We are 
not opposed to vocational education. We 
believe, as our arguments will show, that 
we are even more zealous for its support 
than are the proponents of this_ bill. 
Neither are we necessarily opposed to the 
appropriation of the Federal money _re- 
quested in the bill. But we are opposed to 
certain of its provisions which we believe 
are not in the public interest and would 
also in effect tend to destroy every insti- 
tution which I am now representing. 

While the over-all purposes and objec- 
tives of S. 619 are most commendable, vet 
we believe that this bill contains a num- 
ber of provisions which are definitely not 
in the interest of the public, and should 
therefore, be amended. But before making 
specific recommendations regarding changes 
which in our judgment should be. effected, 
permit us to make a few general observa- 
tions and give some statistical data relat- 
ing to certain of the provisions contained 
therein : 

1. This proposal, S. 619, is fundamen- 
tally a war measure for the creation of 
training opportunities for discharged vet- 
erans and demobilized war workers. The 
appropriation requested, while large, is not, 
in our judgment, too great for these spe- 
cific purposes. We deny, however, that an 
equally great emergency will continue for- 
ever hereafter which would justify the 
granting of $97,500,000 of Federal money 
annually in perpetuity, irrespective of what 
our future educational needs may be. We 
make this statement advisedly, because in 
normal peace years some of the States 
have found some difficulty in utilizing 
wisely the $21,000,000 Federal grant under 
the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen 
Acts. This difficulty would very definitely 
be accentuated if the States were in the 
future granted a sum of six times as large 
as heretofore, as would be the case if this 
proposed bill were enacted as is. We sus- 
pect, therefore, that the proposals in this 
bill are probably affected by a war psy- 
chology which usually involves billions 
rather than by a careful appraisal of prob- 
able postwar educational needs. 

The proposals of this bill appear to 
be based upon getting from the Federal 
Treasury as much money as possible be- 
fore the inevitable “economy wave” strikes 
Congress. Please note the following which 
may be considered a clever tactics but 
which to certain of us involve a question 
of morals. This bill proposes that Federal 
money shall fully equip, fully maintain, 
fully staff and supervise the area schools 
created thereby, and then—and this is the 
hidden joker—pay the cost of the oper- 
ation of these schools over again through 
the payment of the tuition for all the 
veterans attending. The Treasury of the 
Federal Government is therefore being in- 
vited to pay twice for these institutions. 
We believe that such procedure is inde- 
fensible as well as unethical. 

3. At the present time the States have 
hundreds of millions, in fact billions, of 
surplus in their respective treasuries, while 
the Federal Government has onlv a co- 
lossal debt. The States could at this time 
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readily provide all of the vocational edy. 
cational ‘facilities needed, and then haye 
the Federal Government supply the stu- 
dents and tuition fees for discharged vet. 
erans during the next 7 years as provided 
for in the GI bill of rights, and re’ rieye 
the cost of every facility provided. I! the 
various States, however, do not wish to 
provide for such education, I can, here 
and now, assure you that the non- mx Sup- 
ported schools of the country woul be 
happy to do so upon mutually agre able 
terms, and which also could be upon a 
more economic basis. In such a plar the 
savings effected by private management 
would then largely return to the Fe:leral 
and State treasuries through the various 
taxes to which non-tax-supported schools 
are usually subjected. 

4. We believe that there 
wrong in the conception of a bill which 
proposes to give money outright to the 
several States during the first 2 years after 
its enactment, and thereafter to sell cood 
United States dollars to the respective 
States at 25 cents each, irrespective of 
the actual need which a State may or may 
not have. Every State will accept all such 
money it can get regardless of its aciual 
need. As a matter of fact, a number of 
State legislatures will undoubtedly memo- 
rialize Congress to pass this bill because 
they have been informed that if it 
pass they will actually get “something for 
nothing.” This will undoubtedly result in 
some rather freakish and unjustifiable ex- 
penditure of public funds at a time when 
we should be thinking of how such items 
as the interest on our public debt, as well 
as the public debt itself, are going to be 
met during the postwar years. We ur- 
gently suggest the wisdom of requiring the 
States to match Federal money collar for 
dollar. We know what this will mean, 
and so do the proponents of this bill; i 
means that superfluous educational plants 
will not be maintained just because there 
is free Federal money available. The 
country expects that Congress shall thus 
safeguard its funds and see that they are 
not only wisely appropriated but also sur- 
rounded with sound and reasonable safe- 
guards. As the bill is drawn at the present 
time few States would accept any Smith- 
Hughes or George-Deen money where 
every dollar must be matched by another, 
but would turn to this law where they 
could secure approximately five times as 
much money by putting up merely 25 cents 
for every dollar received. 

From the United States Office of 
Education’s Vocational Leaflet No. 12, 
1943, page 17, I quote the following: 

“Tt has been estimated that public schools 
have an investment of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 in their trade and industrial 
schools. Before 1940 this capital invest- 
ment was utilized from one-fourth to one- 
third of the total day.” 

We respectfully appeal to your good 
judgment as to why it should be necessary 
to create an additional school system with 
costly equipment and facilities which will 
also probably be used for not more than 
5 to 6 hours per day 5 days per week, 


is something 


} 5 
Coes 


and for not more than 40 weeks out of 
each year, while we already have a billion 
dollars worth of vocational education 


equipment and facilities unused for more 
than three-quarters of the time. We 
know that non-tax-supported schools could 
not possibly exist on such a program, and 
we believe that tax-supported institutions 
should also be required to effect all rea- 
sonable economies. 

6. Certain of our secondary vocational 
school instruction is notoriously ineffi- 
cient. I refer again to the United States 
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Office of Education’s Vocational Leaflet 
No. 12, 1943, page 35, which says: 

“Unfortunately less than 50 per cent 
of those who complete a commercial 
course (in the public high schools of the 
United States) are sufficiently well 
traincd to meet the minimum employ- 
ment standards of business and govern- 
ment.’ 

If this be true, and we all know that 
it is, as taxpayers and as representatives 
of those interested in the public and in 
the social welfare of our country, we 
earnestly hope that you will appropriate 
all of the money requested in §.619 for 
the purpose of increasing the quality of 
instruction now being offered in the 
public high schools of this country, 
rather than creating a new system of 
schools and thus spreading another layer 
of mediocrity over our present inefficient 
secondary educational system. 

7. There is positively no need for certain 
of the provisions set forth in this bill. I 
refer especially to section (h) as found on 
pages 11 and 12. This section, among 
other things, proposes a $5,000,000 appro- 
priation for office occupational education— 

“In the last year of the senior high 
school, and/or in schools on the post-high- 
school level of less than college grade, 
and/or for part-time and evening schools 
and classes tor employed workers—” 
and so forth. Permit me to submit a very 
brief statement covering the statistics of 
the field of skilled office employment, 
which in normal times has an annual turn- 
over of less than 500,000 persons. 

According to the United States Office of 
Education’s Vocational Leaflet No. 12, re- 
ferred to above, page 35—I quote: 

“Approximately 13,000 public high 
schools offer commercial courses, in which 
1,000,000 pupils are enrolled in typewriting 
and approximately 750,000 pupils in short- 
hand and bookkeeping.” 

In the 1,200 non-tax-supported com- 
mercial schools of this country there is 
maintained a competent staff, equipment, 
and facilities to train annually in excess 
of 250,000. Another 50,000 are normally 
found in our junior colleges, another 75,000 
to 100,009 in our collegiate institutions— 
all taking beginning shorthand, typewriting, 
and similar-skill subjects, regardless of the 
level of the institution in which they are 
studying. This means that in normal times 
approximately 2,200,000 skilled office em- 
piovees are being trained for 500,000 avail- 
able positions. 

Permit me to give you an Official state- 
ment from the Connecticut State commis- 
sioner of education, where conditions are 
more or less typical of what you will find 
in most States of the United States within 
the field of office training. I quote from 
Commissioner Grace’s leaflet of May 1941, 
entitled “Connecticut Schools,” page 9. He 
Says: 

“Twenty-seven per cent of all employed 
stenographers in Connecticut would have 
to be displaced each year to provide jobs 
for graduating high-school girls trained 
in stenography. Female graduates in com- 
mercial courses in 1940 numbered over 
5,000. This was more than five times 
the number of inexperienced youth that 
the State employment service was able to 
place in sales and clerical jobs combined 
during 1939,” 

Please remember also that 1939 was not 
a depression year. To the above should 
be ide led that in the State of Connecticut 
there are now also 26 non-tax-supported 
com waned schools which have an annual 
stu lent enrollment in excess of 
thus, there are approximately 8,000 skilled 
offic e :’ employees trained each year in that 
“inbe : for less than one-half that number of 
Jobs 
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This situation could be duplicated in 
practically every State in the Union with 
reference to this field. If this bill passes 
in its present form, every State in the 
Union will grab all of the Federal money 
that is offered to it, regardless of its need 
for office education, and will create addi- 
tional training opportunities which cannot 
be justified by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, except that the Federal Government 
was foolish enough to blindly appropriate 
such free grants. 

In conclusion, we recommend that this 
bill should either be materially redrafted 
or killed. We seriously recommend the 
latter for your favorable consideration 
rather than the passage of the bill as is. 
If, however, it appears that a law in this 
field seems to be desirable, then we would 
definitely recommend— 

1. That this bill be completely integrated 
so as to contain the substance of both the 
Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts. 

2. That States be required to match all 
Federal funds dollar for dollar. 

That the appropriation be made avail- 
able for a period of not more than 7 years 
—at which time our dicharged veteran 
training problem will largely be over, and 
we can then see more clearly what will be 
the public interest thereafter. 

4. That States be encouraged to use these 
funds to strengthen their high school voca- 
tional programs instead of requiring them 
to create a new system of State schools. 

5. That a complete study be made to 
determine the justification of the $97,500,- 
000 request which provides an increase of 
approximately six times the amounts at 
present granted for vocational education, 
and 

6. That all appropriations for additional 
educational opportunities in the field of 
skilled office employment be either en- 
tirely eliminated or that it be restricted 
to the high school day and evening pro- 
gram. 

Senator JoHNston. Where do you find 
in the bill it would require the creation of 
a new system ? 

Mr. Norrsincer. There is $24,000,000 
provided for the area vocational schools. 

Senator JoHNston. Does that not mean 
they can use a high school somewhere in 
that area? That is my interpretation of 
the bill. 

Mr. Norrstncer. These schools, as pro- 
vided here, are under the State department, 
and the high schools are under the local 
department. 

Senator JoHNsTON. But they may choose 
a high school within a certain are 

Mr. Norrstncer. Some States will and 
some will not. 

Senator JOHNSTON. It will be left with 
the State board of education, which one 
can be more advantageously handled. 

Mr. Norrsincer. But it will be under 
the State department rather than under the 
local department, and if you were to in- 
crease the equipment and efficiency of your 
local high schools in some places, it could 
be used for both. 

Senator JOHNSTON. 
tion, preceding this bill, some States have 
already established area schools and the 
officials in the counties within the area the 
school covers, have people in that particu- 
lar area that run the school. 

Mr. Norrstncer. We would suggest, sir, 
that that be clarified because, after care- 
fully reading the bill, the impression given 
was this is a separate State institution un- 
der State control and is not under local 
control at all, as provided in this bill. The 
chances are in New York it will be a sepa- 
rate area school. 

Senator JOHNSTON. 


For your informa- 


You are suggesting 


the State match 50 percent all along the 


line? 

Mr. Norrsincer. That is right—I did 
not get your point. 

Senator JoHNsToN. You ask that the 
State match it in each instance? 

Mr. Norrstncer. Yes; the same as in 
the Smith-Hughes. 

Senator JOHNSTON. Just as in the Smith- 
Hughes Act? 

Mr. Norrsrncer. That is right. 

Senator JoHNsToN. So you do not ob- 
ject to the State going in and handling 
their part? 

Mr. NorFstncer. Our suggestion is it be 
made available for the local high schools 
to increase the merit and efficiency of their 
courses, as well as in the area vocational 
schools. 

Senator Jonunston. As I understand, 
one of the main objects of this bill is to 
try to encourage places throughout the 
United States to go into vocational train- 
ing. Many probably are not in it at all 
now. Do vou think you would retard this 
program if you were to require a 50 per- 
cent matching in the beginning? 

Mr. Norrstncer. I would say you are 
dealing with an educational —— am, and 
I suggest the soundest wav to deal with 
it is to educate the local pt Rei to the 
need that exists rather than having a 
purely paternalistic attitude of handing 
down from the Federal Government and 
teaching them to ask for additional 
amonnts. 

Senator JoHNnston. I grant vou that is 
correct if we did not have this problem 
facing us at the present time ,and we can- 
not wait to educate the people in the va- 
rious communities throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Norrsincer. Our point of view, sir, 
is that vou will make faster progress by 
movine soundly, and as I no‘nted out. the 
vocational program in the hich schools is 
turning them out holf-baked and 50 per- 
cent are not qualified. Much of vour 
problem in the future would be solved if 
you build a better forndation in the high 
schools instead of creating another layer 
we would build better on what we have. 

Senator DonnrFLt. Ts it vour thought the 
ambiceuitv or lack of clarity with respect 
to what the $24,000,000 may be used for 
and whether it may be used in existing 
high schools, arises from this language 
in the bill: 

“And shall be used for the planning. de- 
veloning. and onerating of area schools 
organized according to the provisions of 
the State plan for vocational education.” 

\fr. Norrstncer. It is. sir. 

Senator DonneLt. Your thoucht is that 
that is not sufficiently clear, and vou have 
drawn the conclusion there shall be new 
created. whereas someone else 
conclusion it means existing 
your point is it should be 


schools 
draws the 
schools and 
clarified ? 

Mr. Norrstncer. It should he made clear 
that those funds mav be used in the local 
schools to improve their vocational pro- 
grams. 

Senz itor DonNELL. The language T have 
auoted is what you consider to be lacking 
in claritv? 

Mr. NOFFSINGER. 
fore me, T would sav “Yes. 

Senator DonNELL. T think I have read 
it correctly. It is that lancuage or sub- 
stantially that. which you judge to be lack- 
ing in clarity? 
Mr. NorFsINGER. 
sir. 

Senator JOHNSTON. 
ther questions ? 

(No response.) 

Thank you, Mr. Noffsinger. 


Without having it be- 
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WEKAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 





RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE MANAGER 


In an address recently given before the Montreal Chapter of the 
National Office Management Association D. M. Farish, Comptroller of 
the Northern Electric Company, pointed out certain important tasks of 
the office manager which in some ways are also the function of the 


office training teacher. 


Here are important excerpts of Mr. 


Farish’s 


talk from which business teachers can profit. 


Selection of Employees 


One of the most important responsibili- 
ties of an office manager is the selection 
and training of employees. If proper 
plans are not established with regard to 
the selection of employees, so that the 
best types of employees are engaged, then 
their training becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. 

In the not very distant past, the selec- 
tion of new employees was carried out in 
a very haphazard manner. Frequently a 
friend would send in someone whom they 
were anxious to see employed, and out of 
the goodness of his heart the office mana- 
ger would engage the employee without 
carefully analyzing his qualifications. In 
recent years, however, this procedure has 
fortunately fallen very much into the dis- 
card. 

It is now the established practice to 
question each applicant carefully with re- 
gard to his qualifications and background 
of experience; then if the applicant is 
considered satisfactory, he may be placed 
in a position which will make the most 
of his qualifications, so that the best re- 
sults may be obtained for the company 
in due course. 

Many companies today are using stand- 
ard tests, particularly for clerical and 
stenographic applicants. These standard 
tests are very satisfactory in many in- 
stances, but due consideration should be 
given to the strain under which certain 
applicants are placed when taking these 
tests. These standard tests have proved 
successful in most companies, but I be- 
lieve that a standard test should be short, 
preferably not exceeding one hour, and 
that long tests running into several hours 
should be avoided. 

In many large companies, personnel 
tests are carried out by the personnel de- 
partment and employees who are con- 
sidered satisfactory are sent to a depart- 
ment having a vacancy. Such employees 
should be carefully interviewed, irrespec- 
tive of the result of their test, as there 
may be other reasons why the employee 
might not be suitable. The final selec- 
tion of an applicant requires care and 
thought and irrespective of the pressure 
of time, carelessness with regard to the 
selection of employees should not be per- 
mitted. 

It is, of course, realized that under 
present-day conditions the calibre of appli- 
cants has materially depreciated, as par- 
ticularly during the past year there has 
been a shortage of help for practically all 
Positions. Consequently, meticulous care 
IS necessary today in analyzing the quali- 
fications and capabilities of applicants. 


Training of Employees 


There is nothing more foolish than to 
engage an employee, place him at a desk 
or typewriter and say “Go ahead—this is 
your job.” The work of each employee 
should be carefully scheduled and there 
should be some responsible person in the 
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organization to see that the work to be 
performed by the new employee is care- 
fully explained and that the employee is 
closely supervised until he shows that he 
is familiar with his work and can carry 
out his duties in a reasonably efficient man- 
ner. Do not expect too much from an 
employee at first; remember he is among 
strangers and that the work is new. A 
new employee can be discouraged if he 
does not receive sympathetic instruction 
and supervision; do not think because you 
can replace the employee immediately that 
it does not matter, as a change of em- 
ployees, even after a day or two, costs the 
company money. ‘Too many such changes 
will soon prove disastrous and will be de- 
moralizing to your staff in many ways. 

I cannot emphasize too much the im- 
portance of seeing that all new employees 
are carefully instructed with regard to 
their duties. This also applies to typists 
and stenographers; remember there are 
different types of machines, different kinds 
of reports, and a little careful coaching 
in the manner in which the work should 
be set up and the machine kept in good 
operating condition is most essential. 


The same remarks apply with respect to 
a dictating machine operator. The opera- 
tor should be properly instructed in her 
duties, but what is just as important is to 
see that the user of the dictating machine 
is instructed how to use the machine. Fail- 
ure in this respect will mean that the ma- 
chine will not be used to its best advan- 
tage and frequently will be thrown into 
the discard. 


Correspondence 


The correspondence of new employees 
and those promoted to higher positions 
should be carefully scrutinized until it is 
of a calibre consistent with the policy of 
the company. This applies not only to out- 
side correspondence but to internal corre- 
spondence. Discourteous letters to cus- 
tomers, suppliers and other outsiders will 
react unfavorably against the company and 
eventually will seriously affect its sales 
volume. Discourteous and in some cases 
brutal types of correspondence between de- 
partments in the company will cause fric- 
tion and frequently will discourage the 
employees. Courteous correspondence, 
whether it be to outsiders or to fellow 
employees, will pay far greater dividends 
to a company than severe and highly criti- 
cal types of correspondence. 

It is suggested that where employees are 
inclined to write letters of a severe criti- 
cal nature, it be pointed out to them that 
there is danger of reaction from such 
correspondence and they should be asked 
politely what their own reaction would be 
on receipt of a similar letter. It will be 
found in such cases that some kindly ad- 
vice will quickly correct the correspond- 
ence situation and will rapidly improve 
relations with the public and other de- 
partments in the company. 


Suggestion Plans 


However perfectly the office manager 
may consider his office is operating, there 
must be points where improvements can 
be made, and the same applies, of course, 
to all departments of a company. If we 
think the office is perfect, then we have 
reached a very dangerous conclusion. Let 
us not forget that conditions change daily 
as progress marches on. 

It has been found that suggestion plans. 
have proved very beneficial in practically 
all cases. The plan should provide that 
any office employee can present a sugges- 
tion which he thinks will improve either ” 
his own routine or the routines of others, 
such suggestions to be made on proper 
forms provided for the purpose. It is sur- 
prising the number of valuable suggestions 
which will be submitted under such a plan. 
Quite a number, of course, will not be 
practical and all will have to be very 
carefully scrutinized by either the office 
manager or, in a large organization, by an 
appointed committee, and each suggestion 
should either be marked “accepted” and 
put into effect as quickly as possible, or 
rejected with a satisfactory explanation 
for the rejection. Employees should be 
advised whether or not their suggestions 
have been accepted or rejected and, in the 
latter case, proper explanation for the re- 
jection should be given. 


(To be continued next month) 
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LEADING BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





In this section the business training curricula of well known communities will be 
presented. The Business Curricula of the Los Angeles Public Schools were presented in 
the September issue. In this month’s issue there is presented— 


THE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, BUSINESS TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The following statement presented by E. 
Duncan Hyde, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education of the Baltimore Public School 
System, gives an interesting explanation of 
the work of this important program. Mr. 
Hyde has recently been appointed to this 
position to take the place of Clyde Edge- 
worth, who gave Baltimore such effective 
leadership in business education. Mr. 
Hyde’s contribution gives evidence that 
commercial education in Baltimore will 
continue to show the same progressive 
spirit that it has shown in the past. 

The Baltimore Public Schools are or- 
ganized on a 6-3-3 basis. Commercial edu- 
cation in Baltimore is introduced in the 
8A grade of the junior high school. The 
first choice of curriculum is made just 
prior to the beginning of 9B in the junior 
high school. In the 9th grade, typewriting, 
arithmetic and junior business training are 
the only commercial subjects taught. This 
was true of the junior high school pro- 
gram in the curriculum that was adopted 
in 1940 and no change has been made in 
this. 

It is then with the senior high school, 
that is, from 10B through 12A, that the 
new curriculum is concerned. As a part 
of our philosophy of curriculum construc- 
tion we believe that at least three things 
should be provided for: (1) that every 
pupil be given a strong background of 
general education and that this general 
education be at no time denied any pupil; 
(2) that every commercial pupil upon 
graduation have some marketable — skill, 
and (3) that the curriculum be flexible 
enough to provide for special pupil inter- 
ests and to permit change from one cur- 
riculum to another. In order to accom- 
plish these three purposes, subject matter 
has been arranged into three groups: (1) 
core subjects required of all pupils, (2) 
elective subjects permitting a wide choice 
in both the commercial and the academic 
fields, and (3) commercial majors in any 
one of which sufficient skill may be de- 
veloped to provide for initial improvement. 

Tvpewriting is begun in the 9th grade. 
Under the old curriculum, a pupil must 
have made hif start here or waited until 
the 11th grade. The new curriculum pro- 
vides that typewriting may be begun in a4 
10th grade as well as in the 9th and i 
the 11th grades. What is true of tig 
writing under the new curriculum is also 
true of other commercial subjects. Here- 
tofore, a pupil could not have begun any 
commercial work in the 10th grade; now 
any pupil, irrespective of previous cur- 
riculum choice, may begin his commercial 
work at this point. The old curriculum 
did make provision at the beginning of 
the 11th grade for choice in one of the 
specialized areas in commercial education. 
It did insist, however, that this choice be 
preceded by commercial work in both the 
9th and the 10th grades. Under the new 
curriculum this is no longer true. Any 
pupil may now begin his commercial work 
in the 11th grade. What is true of those 
who wish to choose commercial work is 
similarly true of those who have chosen it 
and wish. to relinquish it for the purpose 
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of reverting to the academic subjects. No 
new choice in any curriculum may be made 
after the 11th grade is begun. Provision 
is made, however, through counseling and 
guidance for the direction of pupils who 
indicate a probable lack of success in the 
field chosen into some other type of work 
better suited to their ability and interest. 
We believe that at least two years are 
required to gain the skill which we have 
outlined as one of our objectives. 

In the 10th grade Bookkeeping I con- 
tinues to be required; and commercial 
geography no longer appears either in 
name or as a required subject. In place 
of this, a new geography course built pri- 
marily on the physical approach and build- 
ing ultimately into its economic aspects 
will be offered as an elective in any of 
the grades, 10 through 12. Here again 
counseling will play an important part. 

In the minor field, all male pupils are 
now required to take two periods of indus- 
trial arts in the 10th grade. No provision 
was previously made for this although for 
years the girls have had to take home eco- 
nomics. 

At the beginning of the 11th grade 
there are five curricula, either in commer- 
cial education or closely related to it, from 
which the pupil may choose. One of 
these, the college commercial, is for those 
pupils who have begun commercial work 
but who have decided to shift to the aca- 
demic field for the purpose of college en- 
trance. The other four are designated as 
commercial majors. They are listed in 
the order of their difficulty. 

Business organization-consumer educa- 
tion is no longer a required subject but 
here again guidance will be important in 
seeing that the strictly commercial pupil 
gets a clear understanding of the need for 
his choosing this subjeci. 

In the 12th grade, although commercial 
law and economics appear as_ electives, 
they will in effect be required of nearly 
all commercial pupils, the exceptions being 
the very few who wish to carry an art 
major or who begin a foreign language 
in the 11th grade. 

Among the commercial majors there are 
two deviations from the old curriculum: 
(1) the general business curriculum, which 
has never previously been offered and 
which is designed for those who wish to 
gain the skills necessary for employment 
in the small office, and (2) the general 
clerical curriculum (also new), which is 
designed to train in the skills needed for 
the larger office. We previously offered a 
curriculum called clerical practice which 
was made up of a number of related sub- 
jects such as penmanship, record keeping, 
filing, office machines, and arithmetic. Each 
of these subjects was separately designated 
and there was no apparent integration 
among them. In providing for the new 
clerical practice curriculum we are now 
in the process of writing a new course of 
study which incorporates all of these sub- 
jects in their proper relationship one to the 
other under the general name of clerical 
practice. 

The other two majors, stenographic and 


office practice, vary little from the previ- 
ous curriculum. One change in the steno- 
graphic curriculum, however, is worthy of 
note. This has to do with the designation 
“secretarial practice” in the 12th grade, 
This was previously called transcription 
or typewriting. We made this change 
in the belief that the teacher should not 
be restricted to practice in typewriting 
and transcription alone but that she should 
be given complete freedom to determine 
the needs of her pupils in such related 
areas as English, secretarial duties, office 
machines, etc. She would also have an op- 
portunity to provide for individual differ- 
ences under this proposal. 

In connection with stenography it is well 
to note that an aptitude testing program 
on a city-wide basis is used largely to de- 
termine who shall take stenography. | 
might state parenthetically that we have 
gotten correlations between the criteria for 
selection and achievement pretty consist- 
ently around .9. 

The footnote that appears under the 
12th grade is a departure in curriculum 
which is quite different from anything that 
we have seen elsewhere. We believe that 
while much of the criticism by business 
that high school graduates are deficient in 
arithmetic is justified, it does not repre- 
sent a lack of knowledge but rather a tem- 
porary loss which can be corrected through 
recency of recall. We hope that this pro- 
vision will overcome the deficiency. 

Arithmetic above the 9th grade is being 
provided for in the various courses of 
study and will be taught functionally as 
the need for it arises. It has been cus- 
tomary in previous curricula where mathe- 
matics and language are offered to give 
no credit for less than two years of work 
in either subject. A continuation of this 
provision in so far as commercial pupils 
are concerned might place an undue bur- 
den upon them. Therefore, credit will be 
allowed in the new curriculum for one 
year in each subject. The point is that if 
a vear of either has been taken, the pupil 
will suffer no loss in his accumulation of 
credits toward graduation. 

This new curriculum became effective 
in September, 1945, for 10th grade pupils 
and will become effective successively in 
the years 1946 and 1947 for the 11th and 
12th grades. 

Commercial Curricula 
Tenth Grade 
English IT 
Typing I or II 
Bookkeeping I 
Biology 
Art 
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By John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay 


Here is the text that fills a need long recognized by business 
educators and employers alike. It is the text that provides practical 
training to fit commercial students for the kind of jobs the vast 
majority of them will step into when they leave the classroom. 


Useful for ALL Commercial Students 
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business is organized and how it functions. Thus it provides invalu- 
able training for ALL commercial students, for it improves their 
chances of obtaining an office position and strengthens their ability 
to succeed. 
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N.B.T.A. Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 


The program for the fiftieth anniversary , 


meeting of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association is being developed around 
the theme, “Fifty Years of Progress in 
Commercial Education.” President Ivan 
Mitchell, the other officers of the associa- 
tion, and the Ohio people, under the leader- 
ship of Robert Finch, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, are making elaborate plans for 
the entertainment of all those who attend 
the three day meeting. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will deliver 
the opening address at the first general 
assembly on Friday, December 28th. Pre- 
ceding Dr. Forkner’s address, the Mayor 
of Cincinnati, James G. Stewart, and 
Claude V. Caurtier, Superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, will greet and wel- 
come the convention visitors. 

The first event on the convention pro- 
gram will be an informal reception by the 
Ohio Business Teachers Association on 
Thursday evening, December 27th. The 
departmental meetings begin on December 
28th. The convention will close on Satur- 
day evening, December 29th, with the an- 
nual banquet and dance. 

All meetings will be held in the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
hotel reservations should be made as early 
in advance as possible. 


Deita Pi Epsilon Research Award 


H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national graduate fraternity in business 
education, has announced the Sixth An- 
nual Open Contest for research studies of 
merit in the field of business education 
completed between January, 1944, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. The contest closes Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 


To be eligible for consideration, research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestant which have appeared in 
journals with national distribution. Com- 
petition is not limited to members of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. The winning study will be 
published by Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
and the author will receive fifty copies of 
his study. 

_ To determine the winning study for pub- 
lication, a committee of three outstanding 
business educators is appointed. The pres- 
ent committee is composed of Professor C. 
K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Pro- 
fesser Atlee L. Percy, Boston University, 
and Professor Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

In making the award, the judges will 
consider the nature and importance of the 
problem studied, originality and resource- 
fulness exhibited by the investigator, the 
research techniques and methods employed, 
the dependability of the reported findings, 
and facility of expression. 

The contestants are requested to forward 
their studies, express prepaid, to Mr. En- 
terline. All inquiries about the contest 
should be directed to Mr. Enterline. 
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NCBS Annual Conference 


The 1945 Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, during the Thanksgiving holidays— 
Friday and Saturday, November 23 and 24. 
The conference will begin with a luncheon 
session at noon on Friday, November 23, 
at which time H. H. Rasely will deliver 
the presidential address. General Sessions 
be held on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning. At the annual dinner 
on Friday evening, the guest speaker will 
be Dale Carnegie. 

Friday afternoon, November 23, has 
been reserved for the meetings of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges and the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council will hold a 
meeting at 2 P. M. on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 22, and the Board of Directors will 
meet in executive session on Saturday 
afternoon, November 24. 


Meeting of New England 
High School Teachers 


Jane Berriman, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, president of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association, has announced a 
meeting of this group for Saturday, No- 
vember 17th at the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 

In addition to Miss Berriman, the pres- 
ent officers of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers Association 
are: First vice-president, Arthur L. Ross, 
Framingham High School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts ; second vice-president, Mar- 
jorie G. Obear, Hartford Public High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut; secretary, 
William O. Holden, High School, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island; treasurer, William 
Ray Burke, High School, Arlington, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Catholic Typists Association Contests 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will sponsor two con- 
tests in typewriting during this school 
year—the Every Pupil Contest, March 14 
and the Individual Contest, April 25. 

Membership in the association is open 
to any Catholic secondary school in the 
United States and the adjoining countries. 
In the contests, the first-year students take 
a 10-minute plain copy test from un- 
familiar copy and the advanced students 
spend 15 minutes in letter writing. The 
association furnishes all tests and blanks 
for each contestant. 

Twelve trophies will be awarded to win- 
ning schools. These trophies will be- 
come the permanent property of the win- 
ning schools. Certificates and individual 
prizes will be awarded to individual stu- 
dents for outstanding speeds and number 
of mailable letters. 

For complete information and_ blanks 
write to the national director, Rev. Mat- 
thew Pekari,.O.F.M. Cap., St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 


Southern Association Plans Meeting 


George M. Joyce, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
reports that elaborate plans are being made 
for the meeting of this group in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, on November 22, 23 and 24. 
All meetings will be held at the Phoenix 
Hotel. 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram will appear in the November issue 
of this magazine. 


Social Studies Teachers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 22- 
24. All meetings will be held in the Hotel 
Schroeder. The general theme of the 
meeting will be “Facing the Overall Tasks 
in Social Education.” 

Complete information about the meet- 
ing may be obtained from Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D, C. 


Credit Association Sponsors Training 


Carl D. Smith, former president of the 
Babson Institute of Business Administra- 
tion, Babson Park Massachusetts, has re- 
cently been appointed director of educa- 
tion on the staff of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. 

The appointment of Mr. Smith as head 
of the Educational Department will bring 
about an expanded program of coopera- 
tion with many of the leading universities 
and colleges throughout the United States, 
where special courses are featured on sub- 
jects affecting credits and financial man- 
agement, according to Mr. Heimann, ex- 
ecutive manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He pointed out that 
Mr. Smith will direct an expanded pro- 
gram of educational forums and meetings 
in the 120 Associations affiliated in the 
National Credit Men’s Organizations. 
These discussions will feature the current 
programs of business as they affect finan- 
cial officers. 

Problems of small business, especially of 
those entering business for the first time 
will be a part of this program. Special 
courses and clinics for those entering busi- 
ness have been promoted by the National 
Credit Men’s organization for some time 
and it is expected that this work will be 
largely expanded. 

Another feature of the educational pro- 
gram will center about the returned serv- 
ice men. A large number of the affiliated 
organizations have established Service- 
men’s Advisory Committees that have been 
actively engaged in this work for over a 
year and the new educational program will 
expand and coordinate the work of these 
committees in helping the servicemen work 
out their plans to enter business. 
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RECENT CHANGES 




















Russell N. Cansler, head of the Secre- 
tarial Science Department at Westmin- 
ster College since 1940, has accepted an 
assistant professorship in the School of 
Commerce at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Before going to 
Westminster College, Mr. Cansler 
taught at the University of Pittsburgh 
on a graduate fellowship, and also at 
Haverstraw, New York, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Rome, Georgia. He grad- 
uated from Bowling Green College of 
Commerce with a B.S. and from At- 
lanta Law School with an L.L.B. and 
from New York University with an 
M.A. 


Lodie M. Clark, a teacher in the Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) schools since 1931 and 
in the Business Department of Central 
High School for the last seven years, 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
attend Indiana University, where she 
will be on an assistantship, teaching 
two sections of Fundamentals of Re- 
tailing during the fall semester and 
working toward an Ed. D. Miss Clark 
received her A.B. from Ball State 
Teachers College in 1931 and her M.S. 
from Prince School of Retailing (Sim- 
mons College) in 1938. 


Lloyd H. Hayes has resigned his po- 
sition as instructor at the High School 
Commerce, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and is now engaged in sales train- 


ing, sales promotion and other selling 
activities with John H. Breck Inc., of 
Springfield. 

Ruth Hughes has joined the editorial 
staff of Ginn and Company, Boston, 
where her duties will be concerned with 
the preparation of publication of text- 
books in business education. For the 
past two years she has been doing grad- 
uate work toward the doctorate at New 
York University and has completed all 
course requirements. Miss Hughes is a 
former instructor at University of Mis- 
souri, and has taught in secondary 
schools at Chillicothe and Maplewood, 
Missouri. She is a graduate of North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College 
and received her Master’s degree from 
University of Missouri. 

Marian C. Logan has given up her 
teaching position to become secretary 
to the Director of the Division of Nurs- 
ing Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New 
York. 

Lyle Maxwell is now teaching office 
management and other business courses 
in the Department of Business Admin- 
istration at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Captain Ralph R. Pickett has been 
placed on inactive duty with the Army, 
and has returned to his position as head 
of the Department of Commerce in 





Kansas State Teachers College at En. 
poria. Captain Pickett has been 
leave during the past three years, sery. 
ing as Statistical Officer at the Army 
Air Forces Bombardier School, Mid land, 
Texas. Before going to Kansas State 
Teachers College he was an assistan} 
professor of business ws mM a 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, anj 
a teacher in the East High School, De 
Moines, Iowa. He is a graduaie @ 
Missouri Wesleyan College, and re. 
ceived both his Master’s and Doctor’ 
degrees at the University of Chicago, 
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TYPING AWARD PINS 


ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE | 


30 words per minute—silver, each  .... -50¢ 
40 words per minute—-silver, each .... 50¢ 
45 words per minute—silver, each .... 50¢ 





50 words per minute—gold plate, each  ....58¢ 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 


Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 
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608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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The test of any stenographer, in 
any office, is how much accurate | 
work she can produce per day. 
Here Dewey stenographers prove 
themselves better equipped for 


business by turning out accurate 


DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Why do employers prefer 


Dewey stenographers? 


letters and other transcripts in 
much less time. 
x 2 & & 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


“A First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 
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Elvin S. Eyster Awarded Doctcrate 


Elvin S. Eyster, professor of business 
administration at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, has been awarded the Doc- 
tor of Education degree by that university. 

Dr. Eyster spent 14 years in teaching, 
supervisory and administrative work in the 
Fort \Vayne, Indiana, Public Schools. He 
was director of business education and 
guidance when he left there in January, 
1941, to accept an appointment as special 
representative of business education in the 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Later he was appointed to 
the Education Policies Committee for the 
vocational training of defense workers and 
in May of that year he became a regular 
staff member of the vocational division of 
the United States Office of Education with 
the title of Research Agent in Business 
Education. He resigned that position in 
order to accept his present post at Indiana 
University. Until it closed in July, 1944, he 
was in charge of the U. S. Naval Training 
School at Indiana University, which train- 
ed thousands of yeomen and storekeepers. 

Dr. Eyster received his Master’s degree 
from Indiana University. He is vice- 
president of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education and past president of the 
N.B.T.A. 


wm 


Bowser and Slaughter Advanced by 
Gregg Publishing Company 


Harry Bowser, for many years New 
Jersey representative for The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, has been appointed East- 
ern Sales Manager and Robert C. Slaugh- 
ter, formerly assistant manager of the 
New York office of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, has been appointed advertising 
manager. While on leave of absence from 
the company, Mr. Slaughter completed the 
courses required by Teachers College, 
Columbia, for his doctorate. 


Text Units in Consumer Education 


The Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced publication of five text units for 
high school consumer education, adapted 
to use either in a special course or in 
various existing courses. They are priced 
at 25c each. 


The Modern American Consumer (In- 
troductory) 

Learning To Use Advertising 

Time on Your Hands 

Investing in Yourself 

Using Standards and Labels 


Other units are to follow soon. Avail- 
able also (single copies free on request) 
are five reports for teachers: 


Consumer Education and the Social 
Studies 

The Role of Mathematics in Consumer 
Education 

Consumer Education and Home Eco- 
nomics 

The Relation of Business Education to 
Consumer Education 

The Place of Science in the Education 
of the Consumer 
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Dr. Fisk Joins McGraw-Hill 


Dr. McKee Fisk has resigned his posi- 
tion as Chief of the Business Training 
Subdivision of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and on October 1 he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, serving as Editor in Business 
Education. 

Dr. Fisk left his position as head of the 
Department of Business Education and 
Secretarial Administration at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina early in 1944 to accept an appoint- 
ment with the Rehabilitation Service of 
the Veterans Administration in Washing- 
ton. He served as Training Supervisor 
for Commercial Occupations, including 
store and office occupations on all levels. 
The training program was for the dis- 
abled war veterans. Before going to the 
Woman’s College of the Universitv of 
North Carolina, he was Director of Busi- 
ness Education at Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. He has taught at Yale 
University, Santa Ana (California) Junior 
College, Santa Ana High School, and 
Denison, (Texas) High School and has 
held positions on the summer school facul- 
ties of teachers colleges and universities. 

Dr. Fisk received his A. B. degree from 
Oklahoma City University, his A. M. de- 
gree from University of California, and 
his Ph.D. from Yale University. He 
studied also at the University of Chicago, 
George Williams College, the University 
of California, and the Imperial University, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

He has served as a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education and as officer 
and member of many important commit- 
tees of other organizations. He has writ- 
ten many articles for The Journal and 
other professional magazines and is well 
known in the business education field. 


Consumers Require Good Salesmen 


According to Walter Bode, general su 
perintendent of Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., 
the whole distributive trade faces a new 
responsibility of informing people how and 
for what to spend their money. This edu- 
cational responsibility, he believes, has 
arisen because of the increased incomes of 
many families. 

Mr. Bode states that “. . . it is most 
essential that distributors in general and 
retailers in particular devote their energies 
and talents to the development of better 
trained salespeople as the way to better 
selling and acceptance of their responsi- 
bility.” Sales people, he argues, should be 
trained to know the goods they sell and to 
impart that knowledge to the consumer. 


~ 
‘‘Good Groeming” Film Available 


A preview of the Pond’s educational 
movie “Good Grooming” was held for the 
educational press last month. This three- 
reel film was produced by Frank Donovan 
Associates and is being released by Castle 
Distributing Corporation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, to junior and senior 
high schools to be used as a part of regular 
Z grooming courses. It has _ been 
planned for regular curricula in health 
education, hygiene, home economics, cloth- 
ing, nutrition, business practice and cos- 
tume design. 





Doctor’s Degree Awarded to Ray Price 


Ray G. Price, associate professor of 
business education, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by the University 
of Cincinnati. He is in charge of the 
business teacher-training program at the 
University. 

Before going to the University of Cin- 
cinnati Dr. Price taught at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, and in 
the high schools of Sullivan and Gary, 
Indiana. He served as principal of the 
Gary night school for two years and for 
three years was connected with Gary 
College. 

A graduate of Indiana State Teachers 
College, Dr. Price received his Master’s 
degree from the University of Business 
of the University of Chicago. 

” 
Handicapped Soldiers Learn Typing 
in Special Classes 


In rehabilitation centers all over the 
country, returned soldiers who have suf- 
fered handicaps are learning to type. For 
example, at the McQuire General Hospi- 
tal near Richmond, Virginia, returned sol- 
diers are being given instructions by Pri- 
vate M. Lynch, a WAC who was a form- 
er instructor at West Orange, New Jersey, 
High School. Boys who have lost either 
their right or left arm are given training 
in adjusting themselves to the two-hand 
standard keyboard. Individual adjustments 
are made to the special problem of each 
student. The standard is to help students 
learn to type from 25 to 35 words per 
minute with one hand. Those with lesser 
handicaps accordingly are urged to achieve 
higher standards. Obviously, speed is not 
so much the goal as ability to do effective 
typing, and even more important than the 
ability to produce usable material is the 
satisfaction which the young men attain 
in proving to themselves and others that 
they can do regular work with regular 
standards. 

Some of the boys are planning to use 
their skill to help them become newspaper 
reporters, and many others have other ob- 
jectives in mind. 

e 


Business Wants Privately 
Determined Standards 

Various groups of business leaders have 
recommended that standards for consumer 
goods be developed by private organiza- 
tions rather than by the Government. It 
is felt that standards will have an increas- 
ingly important role in consumer life and 
will affect the production of all consumer 
goods. 

It has been quite frequently recom- 
mended that the American Standards As- 
sociation act as a national clearing house 
in the formulation of standards for con- 
sumer goods and even services. Under 
this proposal, the National Bureau of 
Standards of the Commerce Department 
would concentrate on physical research 
and the development of testing methods. 
These results would then be applied to 
consumer goods by private organizations. 
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Two New Books 
Ready in March 


Monro’s 


A WORKBOOK COURSE IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


This new workbook contains the material for 
a complete course in the grammatical essentials 
of business English. It is so organized as to 
promote effective study habits and the carry- 
over of grammatical skills into business and 
private life. For each major topic there is a 
preliminary survey to establish need, a study 
exercise to fix what is correct, an application 
exercise, and an accomplishment test. Rules 
appear on unperforated pages, leaving in the 
workbook a refresher core............ In press. 


Skar, Schneider and Palmer’s 
PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


Business law from the social or consumer's 
point of view is presented in this attractively 
written new text. Most topics are worked out 
on the basis of a “doing situation” within the 
range of student experience, like buying a car, 
building a house, discounting a note, etc. All 
the material for a standard course is here, in 
realistic context, with recent material included. 


In press. 
Now Ready 
Smith’s 
ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 


Here is a fundamental new text that offers a 
modern view of economic principles and prob- 
lems. Students will find here the background of 
economics they need as consumers, as future 
business men and women, and as citizens of 
an increasingly interdependent world. 524 
pages, 5% x 8%, 191 illustrations .... $1.88 


TEACHER’S KEY 


to accompany Riemer’s 
BASIC SHORTHAND DICTATION 


Send for copies on approval 
€ 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York. 18, N.Y. 








A Step to Success! 


POLISHOOK-BEIGHEY 
WHELAND 


Elements of General 
Business 


Give your pupils practical vocational guidance 
Based on broad experience, POLISHOOK- 
BEIGHEY-WHELAND'S Elements of General 
Business bridges the gap between school and job. 
It explains the services and responsibilities of busi- 
ness, the relationship of government to people 
and their economic activities, and the relationship 
of common goods and services to the consumer. 
Essential for those planning a career in business 
valuable for all students, regardless of cur- 
riculum. 


GINN and Company 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


Toronto 5 





San Francisco 5 




















HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 












Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me............ Handy Binders. 
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A 
Accounting System for a Ship’s Service Stere, 
An—22, September. 
Ackerman, Laurence J.—38, June. 
Alber, Olga—42, January. 
Alexander, E. W.—7, February (editorial). 
Altieri, Virginia F.—19, February. 


B 
iabits and Typewriting Achievement—11, 
pr 


April. 

Balance Sheet Method and a Revised Bookkeep- 
ing Syllabus, The—25, November. 

Bartlett, E. D.—32, December. 

Basic English in Business Education, 
20. October. 

Beckley, Donald K.—13, September; 21, Novem- 
ber; 17, February. 

Beginning Employee, What Schools and Business 
May Do For The—31, April. 

Blackstone, E. G.—19, June. 

Bookkeeping, Graded Materials for the Slow 
Learner in—22, October. 

Bookkeeping Objectives, High School—13, March. 

Bookkeeping Subject Matter, Elementary—15, May. 

Bookkeeping Syllabus, The Balance Sheet Method 
and a Revised—25, November. 

Books on Vocations for Women—25, June. 

Boushall, Thomas C.—11, October. 

Brinkman, Albert R15. February. 

Budgets, Personal Financial—17, April. 

Business and Education—31, January. 

Business Education for Adults—11, Ties, 

Business Education in the Junior High School— 
19, February. 

Business Education in Transition—11, January. 

—_—, English, For Better Spelling in—38, 
April. 

Business Mathematics, Improvement of—19, April. 

Business Writing by University Extension, Teach- 
ing—22, March. 

Butterfield, William H.—22, March. 


Cc 

Carmichael, Vernal H.—7, June (editorial). 

Clevenger, Earl—21, December; 17, May. 

College Training for Business—11, March. 

Colvin, A, O.—11, April. 

Conservation of the Commercial Teacher’s Time— 
38, October. 

Consumer Business Education in the High School 
—-19, September. 

Consumer Business Training, Prevocational, Per- 
sonal Use, and—17, June. 

Consumer Education, Effects of the War On— 
42, December. 

Cooperative Performance Tests for Clerks—12, 
November. 

Craf, John R.—19, November. 


D 
Damon, G. E.—13, January. 
Derickson, Jeanette—38, February. 
Dickerson, Earl S.—13, December. 
Dodd, James Harvey—17, January. 
Douglas, Lloyd V.—7, March (editorial). 


Eclectic sieves of Teaching Radio Code, The— 
22, May. 
Economic Geography, Some Broader Aspects of— 
21, March. 
Economics, Trends in Teaching—15, April. 
Education and. Business—11, October. 
Employment of Veterans and War Workers, The 
—31, October. 
Enterline, Clarence G.—11, 
Ettinger, Clifford—“Film 
Teachers—Each month. 
Everyday Business—17, January. 
Eyster, Elvin S.—7, April (editorial). 
F 
File, Clinton M.—19, April. 
Film Guide for Business Teachers—Each month. 
Fingers, At My Command!—23, November. 
Fitch, Marjorie—21, January. 
Fries, Albert C.—11, March. 
Fuller, Donald C.—21, March. 
Functional Typewriting—Why Not?—17, March. 
G 
Gallas, Nesta M.—12, November. 
Gibb, Louis S.—22, September. 
Gilbreth, Harold B.—15, April. 
Graded Materials for the Slow Learner in Book- 
keeping—22, October. 
H 
Handwerk, Adena—11, November. 
arms, Harm—23, February. 
Hart, L. C.—17, December. 
Haynes, Benjamin R.—7, November (editorial). 
Hittler, George M.—15, June. 
Holiday Cheer in the Commercial Classroom—42, 
November. 
oult, Geneva F.—15, January. 
Human Relations in the Office—17, December. 
Humphrey, Clyde W.—24, September; 25, Octo- 
ber; 27, November; 27, December; 23, Janu- 
ary; 21, February; 23, March; 27, April. 
I 
Improving Personnel Quality by Proper Selection 
—32, December. 
Income Tax Law As Applied to Individuals, The 
1944-13, December. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XX 


September 1944 to June 1945 


Numerals Indicate Page Numbers 





J 
Jacobs, Lloyd H.—13, June. 
James, Lawrence E.—38, May. 
Job Coordination in Business Education, Improv- 
ing—13, September. 
Job Instructor Training—15, December. 
Job Relations Training in the School—13, April. 
Johnson, William H.—21, April. 
Junior business Training Materials—23, June. 
Junior College ‘‘Business Day,’’ A—21, May. 
Junior Latin Texts Used in Typing Classes—38, 
February. 
kK 
Kappel, David J.—22, May. 
Kibby, Ira W.—7, December (editorial). 
Kirby, Mrs. Bernice—13, May. 
Kurfess, Elynor L.—31, April. 


L 
Letter Writing, Rules for—38, March. 


M 
Marguerite, Sister M.—14, February. 
McBroom, Claude V.—15, September. 
Medical Secretarial Course, The—22, June. 
Meredith, Mamie—25, June. 
Miller, Jay W.—22, June. 
Mixed Classes Can Be Fun—21, January. 
Morgan, Odus L.—17, March. 
Morrill, Charles L.—14, November. 
Morsey, Royal J.—18, May. 
Murphy, Dorothy M.—42, December. 
Musgrave, Alvin W.—23, June. 





See announcement on opposite page re- 
garding 10-issue binders for this magazine, 
If you have saved your copies of Volume 
XX, order one of these binders and a 


copy of the title page and index (no ; 


charge for the title page and index) so 
you may keep last year’s copies for ready 
reference. Missing copies for the past year 
may be replaced for 35 cents each, Order’ 
a binder now so you may preserve your 
ten copies for the school year 1944-1945. 





N 
Nanassy, Louis C.—19, January. 
New Interpretations of Instruction—13, October. 
Nichols, F, G.—11, December. 
Nissley, Harold R.—19, October. 
Nolan, C. A.—11, May. 
NOMA Cooperation with Business Education— 
15, September. 
Null, Thomas W.—26, September. 


o 


Coates Business Experience for Business 

eachers—19, January. 

Occupations, A List of Business—17, October; 
17, November. 

Office Machine Operators ?—Certainly—26, Sept. 

Office Machine Operators, Training—15, June. 

Office Practice in the Chicago Schools—21, April. 

Onarheim, J. I—31, January; 29, February. 

Organization and Subject Matter of Typewriting, 

he—19, June. 

Organization Management, Twelve Principles for 
Effective—33, June. 

Organization Patterns and Principles—29, May. 

Owen, Henry—25, November. 


, 


Part-Time Work Survey, A—15, October. 

Personal Financial Budgets—17, April. 

Personal Financial Records—19, March. 

Poeppel, Edna B.—19, December. 

Polishook, William M.—15, October. 

Popham, Estelle L.—Typing Quiz—Each month. 

Post-War Business Education—1$, November. 

Post-War Problems, Vocational Education and— 
13, May. 

Pre-Induction Training Now?—13, January. 

Preparation and Professional Growth of Business 
Teachers—11, February. 

Prevocational, Personal Use, and Consumer Busi- 
ness Training—17, June. 

Price, Ray G.—17, June. 

Private Commercial School Opportunities and 
Obligations to Business and Industry—29, 
February. 

Professional Preparation for Teaching Business— 

. June. 
Puckett, Cecil—7, October; 7, May (editorials). 
Pumala, Ardis E.—38, October; 42, November. 


Q 
Qualifications of High School Students for Busi- 
ness—11, November. 


Readjustments in Business Education—11, Dec. 

Recording Simplified Procedures—38, September. 

Records in American Business Administration, 
The Role of —19, December. 

Regaining a Cost Consciousness—32, November. 

Retail Education, Facing the Post-War Challenge 
to—17, February. 

Retail Education, Standardizing Terms 
November. 

Retraining and Accelerated Education—15, Feb. 

Rule, E.. A.—31, October. 

Rusher, Elfreda M.—23, September. 

Rutan, Edward J.—38, April. 

s 

Salesmanship—13, June. 

Salesmanship—Cooperative — vs. 
May. 

Salesmanship, Prevocational—23, April. 

Satlow, I. David—22, October. 

Secretarial Aptitude Test—26, November. 

Servicemen’s Newsletter, A—23, September. 

Sherman, Marsdon A.—11, February. 

Shilt, Bernard A.—15, May. 

Shorthand and Typewriting, Higher Standards in 
—25, April. 
Shorthand Dictation, 

Teaching of—25, October. 

Shorthand, How to Get Good Results in Elemen- 
tary—24, September. 

Shorthand Reading Rates, Variable—21, Dec. 

Shorthand Lr sae” ag 5 How to Improve Your 
Teaching of—27, December. 

Skimin, Eleanor—13, October. 

Smith, Madalene E.—20, October. 

Snyder, Ralph R.—21, May. ; 

Spelling in Business English, Better—38, April. 

Stackpole, Azuba—17, September. ; 

Stenographic Workers in Government, Effective 
Training of—11, September. 

Stickney, Rufus—11, June. 

Strong, Earl P.—11, September. 

Student’s Typing Tests—30, October; 34, Novem- 
ber; 33, December; 36, January; 32, Febru- 
ary; 26, March; 32, April; 28, May. , 

Students ” Individuals, How to Treat Our—27, 
April. 

Syllabus in Typewriting for Disabled Students, A 
—17, September. 


in—21, 


Traditional—18, 


How to Improve Your 


Z 


Teaching Aids, How to Get Inexpensive—21, Feb- 
ruary; 23, March. 

Teaching in Less Time, How to Do More—23, 
January. : 

“Term Papers” That Generate Enthusiasm—19, 
October. 

Testing and Teaching—14, February. | 

Testing Program for a Two-Year Typing Course, 
A—42, January. 

Tests for Clerks, Cooperative Performance—12, 
November. 

Thompson, Julian R.—24, December. 

Thompson, Mildred—11, April. 

Toalson, Norma A.—38, March. |. 

Toll, Lewis R.—7, January (editorial). 

Tonne, Herbert A.—Editorial—Each month. 17, 
October; 17, November; 15, December; 15, 
March; 13, April. ae 

Training Programs—Their Past and Their Future 
—29, March. 

Transcription, Refresher—15, January. 

Transcription, Teaching—17, May. 

Turek, James—23, November. 

Turille, Stephen J.—19, September. | 

Typewriting Achievement, Bad Habits and—11, 
April. 

Typewriting For Disabled Students, A Syllabus 
in—17, September. 

Typewriting, Functional—Why Not ?—17, March. 

Typewriting, Higher Standards in Shorthand and 
—25, April. aan 

Typewriting, Standards for Beginning—23, Feb. 

Typewriting, The Organization and Subject Mat- 
ter of—19, June. ; - : 

Typing Classes, Junior Latin Texts Used in—38, 
February. 

Typing Quiz—Each_ month. 

Typing Teachers, Tips for—24, December. F 

Typing Tests, Student’s—30, October; 34, No- 
vember; 33, December; 36, January; 32, Feb- 
ruary; 26, March; 32, April; 28, May. | 

Typists, How to Get Good Results in Training— 
27, November. 

Vv 

Vanderlas, Esther H.—25, April. 

Veon, Dorothy H.—26, November. 

Vietti, Frank—23, April. 

Vocational Distributive Education—38, May. 

Vocational Education and Post War Problems— 
13, May. 

Vocational Program, A Specialized—11, June. 

Vocations for Women, Books on—25, June. 

Volk, Harry J.—29, May; 33, June. 


w 
Wallis, R. N.—32, November. : 
Walter, John T.—19, March; 17, April. 
Work Experience and High School—14, Nov. 
Work Simplification, Teaching—15, March. 

Z 
Zelliot, Ernest A.—13, March. 











Pacemakers In Secretarial Practice! 


Gregg has set the pace in the development of textbooks and supplementary materials in sec- 
retarial practice since this very important finishing course for stenographers and secretaries 
first appeared in the business curriculum more than 30 years ago. 


Today the Gregg program of teaching materials in secretarial practice includes two pace- 
making innovations—a sound slidefilm and a series of secretarial training records. With these 
audio-visual aids you can teach more effectively than can be done simply through the printed 
pages of a textbook many vital secretarial knowledges and skills. 


TAKING 


a, 


rsa} 


DICTATION 
AND 
TRANSCRIBING 


J A A 





Taking Dictation and Transcribing is a_ ten-minute, 
35 mm. sound slidefilm with accompanying descriptive re- 
cording. It portrays vividly in picture and sound more than 
50 illustrations of on-the-job techniques and procedures 
used by a successful secretary in taking dictation and 
transcribing. 


Taking Dictation and Transcribing may be shown on a 
35 mm. silent or sound slidefilm projector. Orders should 
specify the type of projector used. This inexpensive, pro- 
fessionally produced, serviceable visual aid, including thie 
film and recording, lists at just $12. The usual discount 
is available to schools. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING RECORDS 


The Gregg series of secretarial training records consists of three 12-inch, double- 
faced, RCA-Victor recordings. Record No. 1, Applying for a Secretarial Position, 
shows how to make a personal application for a position and dramatizes a complete 


employment interview. 


Record No. 2, The Secretary at Work and The Secretary Receives Callers, depicts 
a variety of duties performed by the secretary with one side of the record devoted 
exclusively to receiving callers. 


Record No. 3, The Secretary at the Telephone, demon- 
strates the ideal telephone voice and dramatizes many 
telephone techniques, including the handling of all types of 
telephone calls. 


The Gregg secretarial training records may be ordered 


separately or in a set comprising all three records. An 
album will be supplied complimentary with each set. The 
list price of each record is $2, or $6 for the complete set. 


Step up the effectiveness of your secretarial practice course with Taking 
Dictation and Transcribing and the Gregg series of secretarial training rec- 
ords—two pacemaking innovations in secretarial practice teaching materials. 
They may be used independently or with any secretarial practice text. Place 


your order today with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO ¢ 


BOSTON °¢ 


DALLAS ¢ TORONTO e¢ LONDON 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRAC- 
TICE, by Edwin M,. Robinson, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 557 pp. $2.75. 


This new text explains what business is, 
how it is owned, and how organized for 
work. It shows that the same fundamen- 
tals of good business organization and 
sound management practice apply to any 
business enterprise, regardless of size or 
type. The progressive, concrete approach 
makes possible a course rich in guidance 
value, as the student is encouraged to con- 
sider the functions of the various depart- 
ments in the light of his own interests and 
aptitudes. 

Throughout this book it is constantly 
kept in mind that, although the making of 
a profit is one aim of business, others are 
equally important. Service to the com- 
munity, employment at fair wages for 
faithful workers and others are also goals 
of business enterprise. 

All phases of an introductory course in 
business management as a study that is 
basic for all business students have been 
covered. An abundance of study exercises 
and projects is provided. 


BASIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Paul C, Ickes, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 310 pp. $1.32. 


Basic Transcription is a planned, inten- 
sive transcription training course. It offers 
day-by-day lesson material by which an 
instructor can teach actively, concurrently, 
and systematically all three of the major 
elements of transcription: (1) shorthand— 
with provision for continued growth in 
reading and writing, including advanced 
phrasing, brief-form reviews, and vocabu- 
lary building; (2) typewriting; and (3) 
English essentials — spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and the styling of numbers. 

Each daily lesson, which provides ma- 
terial suitable for a 40- to 50-minute class 
period and for study outside of class, con- 
sists of two letters—one in shorthand and 
one in type. Every fifth lesson consists 
of a review and test letter (in the Teach- 
ers Manual), which serves as a weekly 
checkup on progress. 

All the letters in this book (and in the 
accompanying Teacher’s Manual) have 
veen constructed by the author according 
to a set pattern. The common laws of 
learning—working from easy to difficult, 
repetition, imitation, immediate need, and 
30 on—have thus been utilized in a manner 
not possible with letters “actually used in 
business.” however appealing or seemingly 
practical letters of that sort may be to a 
teacher. Thus the many elements involved 
in transcription, some of which are neces- 
sarily taught as adjuncts in the customary 
transcription course because the usual type 
of business letter is used, have here been 
combined into one systematic, condensed, 
correlated course—one by which transcrip- 
is both learned and taught economic- 
ally 

To insure that English fundamentals are 
thoroughly taught in this course, examples 
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of 65 comprehensive English writing rules 
have been systematically worked into the 
transcription letters. Each of the 36 rules 
on punctuation is presented and used 4 
times during the semester; each of the 16 
rules on capitalization, the 8 on numbers, 
and the 5 on compound words, 5 times. 

The 600 words most frequently used 
that are likewise most difficult to spell— 
words selected objectively from the Horn 
list of the 10,000 commonest—are pre- 
sented, studied, aad transcribed 3 times 
during the semester. 

Similarly, 160 objectively selected groups 
of homonyms and confused words, chosen 
because of their high frequency in business 
writing, are methodically presented and 
reviewed. 

Spelling difficulty has been controlled. 
Names of cities, states and common sur- 
names and given names are worked into 
the letters. A direct comparison of typ- 
ing speed and transcribing speed can be 
made at any time. Each letter in type can 
be used as a straight copy test in addition 
to being dictated and transcribed from 
notes. 


FUNDAMENTAL BUSINESS LAW, by Jay 
F. Christ, Chicago: American Technical 
Society, 332 pp. $3.00. 


A new text in the field of business law. 
In addition to statements about the law, it 
contains many instances in which the law 
is uncertain, where it varies among the 
different states, or where the services of 
an expert are required. The ability to 
recognize problems and situations in which 
the student will need expert advice is 
considered just as important as the knowl- 
edge of the law itself. An outline of the 
principles of business law is presented and 
made practical through many examples and 
illustrations. Pictures of the state capitols 
of the United States help to make the 
book attractive. 

Problems and questions are provided in 
the text. In addition a student workbook 
($1.00) is available. Each page of the 
workbook contains questions which must 
be answered using different applications 
of obiective types. The questions are de- 
signed to require reasoning and prevent 
euessing, and are arranged so as to allow 
for easy grading. 


THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
WAR AND AFTER, by J. Hillis Miller 
and D. V. N. Brocks, New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 222 pp. $2.50. 


A chronicle of the war effort of colleges 
up to November, 1943. It gives the pros 
and cons of acceleration, evaluates the col- 
lege officer-training program, and various 
other developments. While the facts are 
given primarily in terms of New York 
State they apply for the entire country. 
The last chapter on the “Shape of Things 
to Come” is especially useful and suggests 
the place of the college in the postwar 
period. 


SPECIFIC TEACHING METHODS FOR 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Monograph 62, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 64 pp. 


This monograph in business education is 
a series of reprints on the teaching of 
bookkeeping that appeared in recent issues 
of the Balance Sheet. It contains articles 
by Carlson, Boyack, Satlow, Randall, Fork- 
ner, Miller, Terrill, Miracle, Twiss, Scott, 
Marti, Brother C. Leo, Gilsdorf, and Mus- 
selman. Among the topics treated are: 
general principles; testing and grading; 
use of practice sets; taxation and account- 
ing; the journal; the work sheet ; adjusting 
and closing the ledger; and control ac- 
counts. This bulletin gives an excellent 
summary of thinking about bookkeeping 
instruction at the present time. 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN BUSINESS, 
by Walter F. Shaw and Edith W. Kay, 
Chicago. Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
240 pp. $2.00. 


The postwar period will see a vast ex- 
pansion of small retail business. Many 
businesses interrupted by the war will be 
re-established, and much of the expansion 
will come from servicemen and women 
who are released and are eligible for loans 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

The purpose of this book is to help the 
person starting a retail business plan in- 
telligently at every point for successful 
operation. The authors, both veteran busi- 
ness counselors, have prepared a complete, 
step-by-step outline of what must be done 
before the first customers enter, as well 
as how to get along with them after they 
are inside. 

Lists of businesses are given with the 
varying amounts of capital required for 
each type—up to $1,000, up to $5,000, and 
over $5,000. There is a well defined plan 
for settling the all-important factor of 
store location through consideration of the 
merchandising possibilities of the area. 
And there are suggestions for layout of 
store and displays to achieve maximum 
convenience and efficiency together with 
an inviting interior. 

The book is a comprehensive guide to 
retail business management and merchan- 
dising. Standard methods of figuring 
markup ratio, cost of sales, gross margin, 
depreciation, and other phases of business 
management are all explained in detail. 

Merchandising and promotion, and the 
proper handling of customers are each dis- 
cussed thoroughly, so that costly mistakes 
may be avoided. A complete system of 
merchandising is presented: What, where, 
when, and how much to buy; the keeping 
of buying records; and how to plan and 
budget promotional activities which will re- 
sult in profitable sales. Finally, the book 
points out the vital importance of relation- 
ships with customers and outlines a method 
for gaining and holding the good will and 
patronage of the community, which may 
mean the difference between profit and 
loss to the small business owner. 


4] 








“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 24 


How can we interest students 
in learning bookkeeping? 





Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles, of Columbus, Ohio, has worked out a brief 
parable which may interest some instructors and motivate some stu- 
Some pupils may not find this story appealing, but if properly 
presented by a teacher to whom the thought makes a personal appeal 
it should have sincere implications for many. 


dents. 


WHAT SEEST THOU? 


\nd behold, there was a Bookkeeper 
who kept the Books. And he did enter the 
transactions in the Journals, and posted 
the Debits and Credits, and ruled the Per- 
sonal Accounts when they did balance, and 
took off Trial Balances, and suffered 
Trials when they did not balance. 

And he was much dissatisfied with his 
job; and he said, Here I am, slaving away 
my life on These Books. And behold, the 
transactions of each month are like unto 
those of the month before; and I never 
hear of a transaction until it is completed, 
and my books are the graveyard of dead 
deeds. And he was sad. 

\nd he spake unto his boss, saying, 
Take me away from these books; for my 
soul doth abhor them. And put me at 
work where I have something to do with 
the business. 

And his Boss answered and_ said, 
Knowest thou not that we could not carry 
on the Business if it were not for these 
Books? For these books be much more 
than the graveyard of dead deeds; they be 
the Incubator of new Transactions. They 
tell us indeed what we have done, but they 
also tell us whether what we have done 
was wise or foolish, whether it resulted 
to our Profit or our Loss. 

For when we consider whether we 
ought to buy a certain amount of goods 
this month, we consult the books, to see 
what we bought last year, and how much 
we have bought already this year, and how 
our sales of last year compare with our 
sales of this year. And when we consider 
whether to sell one of our customers more 
goods, we consult the books to see how 
much he hath bought in times past, and 
how promptly he doth pay his bills; and 
when we consider whether we must bor- 
row money we consult the books, to see 
how much we owe, and how much we have, 
and how much others owe us. 

Not a day passeth but we Consult the 
Looks to see what we shall do on that day. 

Moreover the boss said, ‘The trouble 
with thee is that thou art Blind. 


And the Bookkeeper answered and said, 
Indeed I be not blind; for I can read the 
Calendar clear across the Room. 

And the Boss said, Thy blindness is a | 
peculiar blindness; for it affecteth thee 
only when thou dost look into the Books ; 
for thou canst read the Calendar, but 
thou canst not read thy Books. 

And the Boss showed him the Sales 
Journal. And he said, What seest thou? 

And the Bookkeeper said, The Sales 
Journal, 

And the Boss said, What doth it say to 
thee about the progress of the Business? 

And the Bookkeeper said, It saith 
naught about progress. 

And the Boss said, But to me it saith, 
Last month was less than the month be- 
fore; wherefore we need to Redouble our 
Efforts. And the month before that was 
an Exceedingly Great Month, because we 
had a Special Sale, and sold much goods, 
albeit at a Reduced Price, so that the Net 
Profits were not large. 

And the Boss showed him also how to 
read the Purchases Journal, and the Con- 
trolling Accounts, and the Profit and Loss 
Account, and the Customers’ Ledger, and 
the Trial Balance, and the Work Sheet 
that he did make at the close of each 
Fiscal Period. 

And the Bookkeeper was astonished, and 
said, Why, I never Dreamed that there 
was so much to be read in these Dry 
Books. Why did not somebody teach me 
to read long before this? 

And the Boss replied, No one can teach 
thee to read until thou hast a Reading 
Readiness. But now that thou knowest a 
little of what is in the books, thou canst 
teach thyself. And when thou hast 
learned to read the books, and to tell me 
what they say, then wilt thou be fairly on 
they way to becoming an Accountant, and 
not a mere Bookkeeper; and thy Emolu- 
ments can be Increased. 

For verily, the value of a Bookkeeper 
lieth not so much in what he writeth, as | 
in what he readeth from what he hath| 








written. | 
| 


ANSWER TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 22 


Simply putting a red mark where an unnecessary comma should be deleted or where 
a needed comma should be inserted does little to increase the student’s understanding 


of grammar. 


because they do not recognize grammatical constructions. 


Sentences are incorrectly punctuated because students are careless or 


In either case, a very effec- 
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| 
tive and proven device is to require that corrected papers be resubmitted to the | 
teacher after the principle which caused the error is stated by the pupil and after he | 
writes two original sentences illustrating correct usage. Teachers will be amazed at | 
the lack of real understanding which students show at first when they are asked to | 
apply the rule causing the error in the original sentence. They have not “gga 


the corrections; red penciling docs not go far cnough—follow up is necessary. 
| NUMBERED POINTS 
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